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The McDougall Idea 


consists of doing everything possible to lighten the labors of the housewife, to make it easier for her, 
and to save her innumerable steps and unnecessary work. 


It helps to solve the servant question by providing reasonable conveniences for the kitchen which 
will lessen the work and make it more attractive. 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


are intended to make the work of the kitchen easier—and they do it. The bins for flour, sugar, salt, etc., are adjusted on patent rocking 
The McDougall idea is to simplify the work by having every needed hinges, so each bin can be opened ‘“ a gentle pressure of the hand, 
article within instant reach. without tugging or pulling. Every drawer slides in and out with no 
The McDougall Kitchen Cabinet economizes space and has a possibility of binding or sticking. Each cabinet is dust proof and 
place for all the kitchen utensils—pots, kettles and pans; a place for mouse proof; each has solid oak front, with handsome golden finish. 
all the food supplies; bins for flour, sugar, coffee, tea and salt; cans for 
spices, pepper, etc., drawers for knives, forks and spoons; cupboards These are some of the features that make the McDougall Cabinets 
for dishes; and a convenient place for every other article needed inthe entirely different from any other kitchen furniture ever built. They 
conduct of the kitchen. embody the wisdom and experience of the greatest students and ablest 
Each cabinet has extra large table space, plenty of shelf room and exponents of advanced domestic science, and were selected for the 
cupboard room; drawers for towels and linen; drawers for strainers, “)VJodel Kitchen” at the St. Louis Exposition because there is nothing 
string, corks, etc.; closets for china and glass, pickles and preserves; equal to them in all the world. 
an adjustable bread-board and a drop table leaf, if desired. In fact, 
there is nothing that has to do with the kitchen service for which The McDougall Idea is explained in detail in our handsomely 
there is not a well-chosen and well-arranged place. illustrated catalogue which will be sent you postpaid, on request. 


Ask your dealer for the McDougall Kitchen Cabinets, sold by reputable dealers only. All of 
these cabinets bear the name-plate “McDougall, Indianapolis.” Be sure to write for catalogue today. 


G. P. McDOUGALL & SON, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Alabastine 
Your Tiffany & Co. 
Home especially invite 


Our new book of complete set of fifty 
hand-made side wall and ceiling designs 
executed in Alabastine is a decided nov- 
elty. These designs represent, on sheets 
3x7 inches, side wall and ceilings done 
with Alabastine in two-color work. These 
are produced by spreading the regular 
Alabastine tints on paper with a brush, 
and show exactly the appearance of rooms 
when tinted with this material. Some of 
these designs show stencil ornamentation. 

In order to introduce this dainty book of Alabastine 
tints into homes we will send it, together with full in- 
structions, for 25 cents. It is sent with the understand- 
ing that if not entirely satisfactory in every way when 
received it may be returned to us and money will be 
promptly refunded. The possession of this book of de- 
signs entitles the purchaser to the free services of our 
artists in helping work out any other or special color plar 
for any building in which Alabastine is to be used 

When you buy five packages or more 
of Alabastine from any dealer send the sale 
slip to us and we will send you free a sten- 
cil of any frieze shown in the book. These 
stencils sell from fifty cents to one dollar 
and will be sent you absolutely free of any 
expense or express charges. 


Most Beautiful Wall Tints 
Ever Made. 


Alabastine shows the most beautiful 
wall tints, and the most harmonious de- 
signs can be executed by its use. It is 
the most beautiful, the most durable, the 
most sanitary wall finish ever prepared. It 
can be applied to any room, for it restores 
old walls and improves new ones. Alabas- 
tine is not stuck on with sour paste or with 
smelly glue. It is mixed with clear, pure 
cold water and applied with a brush. 


The painter or decorator is an essential person 
in the artistic decorating of walls. His services 
are always desirable in preference to the ama- 
teur. If you cannot, however, secure the ser- 
vices of a painter, anybody can apply Alabas- 
tine. Any woman can decorate a room with it. 
Alabastine is the most beautiful wall covering 
ever made. All dealers have it “There isa 
best in everything. In wall coatings the best 
is Alabastine.”’ 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
603 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York City, N. Y. 

















Information for 


obligation to purchase 


jewelry is 14-karat gold 


in 18-karat gold 


All their silverware 
quality, 925 / 1000 fine 


Attention 


their stock affords 


TIFFANY & CoO. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


Visitors are always welcome and incur no 


The standard of Tiffany & Co.’s wares is never 
permitted to vary. No rule in their establish- 
ment is more rigidly adhered to 


Their prices are as reasonable as consistent 
with the best workmanship and a quality 
worthy of the name of the house 


The minimum quality of Tiffany & Co. 
All their watches and rich jewelry are mounted 


is of English steriing 


Mail Orders 


is directed to the facilities of 
Tiffany & Co.'s Mail Order Department. Upon 
advice as to requirements and limits of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will forward promptly photo- 
graphs, cuts or careful descriptions of what 


a comparison 
of their prices 


The Tiffany 
1905 Blue Book 


will be sent 

to intending 
purchasers 
without charge 


Purchasers 


This catalogue 
contains 

no Illustrations 
It is a compact 

little volume of 

490 pages, with 
concise descriptions, 
and range of 

prices of Jewelry, 
Silverware, Watches, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Porcelains and 
Glass suitable 

for wedding 
presents or 

other gifts 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers 


They do not 
employ agents 
or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers 














Union Square New 


York 









































Rosa Lucida Alba 


THE NEW WHITE WILD ROSE—VERY FINE 











30 cents each; 4 for $1.00. Postage prepaid 
to any part of United States or Canada 


EASTERN NURSERIES 
M. M. DAWSON, Manager 
Jamaica Plain, - Massachusetts 








We have a tine assortment of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, 








IT IS USELESS to endeaveaor to secure pure white or pure tints with pigments 


that are not white to start with, and begin to deteriorate in color as soon as applied. 


OXIDE OF ZINC is the only 
it remains white under all conditions. 
economical and durable paint. 


FREE- Our Practical Pamphlets: 
“The Paint Question” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
“Paint: Why, How, and When” 
“Specifications for Architects” 
“French Government Decrees” 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


white pigment known to the paint industry, and 


It makes pure, brilliant, lasting tints, and most 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, 
New York 


List of manufacturers of Zinc White Paints will be furnished on request 
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Romafin Art Cooking Ware 


37 PIECES, $5.50 
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ROMAFIN HYGIENIC ORNAMENTAL PERFECT WARE 


Doctors and teachers of Domestic Science rec- 
ommend Romafin Cooking Ware, because uten- 
sils made of pottery are superior from every view- 
point to tin or iron vessels. Your food should be 
cooked in earthenware utensils, because they are 
the easiest to keep clean. 

Romafin Cooking Ware is impervious to 
heat; it is highly ornamental, and will add tothe 
beauty of table decorations. Food prepared in 
Romafin utensils tastes better than viands baked, 
roasted, or stewed in tin or iron ware pans or 
kettles; and besides, it is more healthful. 

Romafin utensils, so serviceable and so dainty, 
are aconstant source of delight to every house- 
wife who possesses an assortment of the ware. 

Romafin ware is colored a rich mahogany 
brown outside, and inside the utensils are lined 
with pure white triple glaze. 

Romafin ware is used in the leading hotels 
and clubs of the country. It is in demand in 
hospitals and sanitariums, which fact bespeaks 
its hygienic qualities. It has gone into thousands 
of homes throughout the land with a guarantee 
that IF NOT SATISFACTORY, MONEY 
WOULD BE REFUNDED. We have never 
had a request to return a dollar. 

A casserole, a cocotte, an au gratin dish, in 
fact every article we offer, is practically indispen- 
sable in preparing the dainty dishes suggested in 
the cooking departments of the magazines. 

Food cannot burn in Romafin dishes, and the 
covers of baking and roasting utensils prevent 
the juices of meats from escaping, and thus the 
natural flavor of the food is retained. 

ADDRESS, 


Romafin Company, 


They are easily cleaned, and food ca 
in them indefinitely without danger of 
soning. They are absolutely indestruct 
used with ordinary care. 

Nothing approaching the goods y 


be bought anywhere in the United States f 


twice the money. 









A Sample Egg Cocotte or Custard Cup 
sent upon receipt of 14 cents, to cove x 
Our New Romafin Cook Book 
free to all purchasers of the w é 
Descriptive booklet sent upon requ 








Until further notice we w 
upon receipt of the price, either 
sets. 
back to us at our expense, 
your money. Freight charges 
to 50 cents per set for each 500 
thereof. We ship direct f 
Central Ohio. 

The 37-piece set shown in illustrat 
1 Large Covered Casserole (2 
1 Large Deep Covered Baker (2 
1 Medium Covered Pudding Dis 
12 Handled Egg Cocottes. 
12 Individual Custard Cups 
1 Soufle or Mixing Bow 
6 individual Shirred Egg 
The price for the 37 pieces is $5.50 
Set **C..”” 
Set ‘“‘C-1"' contains 43 pieces 
with addition of 6 Individual Au Gra 
Set ‘“‘C-2"’ contains 25 pieces, being 
except that it has only 6 Cocottes and 


Small tea-pot with any set, 50x 
75c. extra. 


51 State St., Chicago 


If you are not satisfied, s the ¢ 
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Tobey 
Hand-Made 


Furniture 


Tobey Hand-Made Furniture is 
built as well inside as outside. Every 
detail is produced by the consummate 
skill of artisans educated to build 
furniture that will satisfy the most 
exacting demands. 

This is furniture particularly ap- 
propriate for the home of elegance 
and refinement. In its plain designs, 

rong construction and superb beauty 
of grain and finish, it embodies origi- 
nality and artistic conceptions of the 
highest order. No commonplace of 
ostentatious feature is found in it. 

The toilet table illustrated above 
suggests the beauty of design charac- 
teristic of our productions. 





Send for our booklet, 
‘Tobey Hand-Made Furniture.” 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO, 
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THE ANNUAL COUNTRY—-HOUSE NUMBER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HE largest and most helpful number ever published, covering the whole rai 
architecture from inexpensive bungalows to extensive mansions; 
for attractive features—notes on new things in the shops, collectors’ interests, hom 


making of a small garden, pictures and plans of twenty different houses. 


The APRIL HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is practically a 
TWENTY CENTS A COPY 


TWO 


aouble 


FOR 


the decoration 


Cover desig 


number 





APRIL 


of country-house interests—the 

furnishing with many suggestions 

economics, household helps, the 
by Epwarp PEnriELp. 


no increase in price. 


DOLLARS A YE 
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THe House Beavutirut is of especial 
value to the home-builder and home-maker 
on account of the practical and up-to-date 
features advanced.—Chicago Daily News. 


esting—if that were possible—each succeed- 
ing month.—St. Paul Dispatch. 

THe House Beavutirut from cover to 
cover is full of home suggestions and eco- 


hold magazines in the land —Lezxington 
Leader. 
THE House BeavuTiFuL cannot be praised 


too highly. 


It is a magazine without a peer 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL grows more inter- 


nomic lessons. It is one of the best house- 


in its mission of beautifying the home. 





from Chicago daily, March 1 to 

May 15, with correspondingly 

low rates from other points, via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 

Choice of routes. 
If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





For Twenty-Fiight Years 


the name BISSELL has typified 
all that's BEST in Carpet 
weeper mechanism; has 
become a household word 
throughout the world, 
wherever carpets or 
\ rugs are used. It is 





























Sweeper that has 
ever given com- 


a Ous satisfaction to 
the user, and its 
large sale fully sup- 
ports this statement. 
Over 80 per cent of the 
world's output of Carpet 
Sweepers are 


BISSELL’S 


Housewives everywhere at- 
test their superiority. 
BISSELL ‘‘Cyco’’ Bearing 
Sweeper will outlast fifty 
corn brooms, and makes 
sweeping a pleasure in- 
stead of a drudgery. 
Why deny yourself 
this comfort, when 
2.50 to $4.00 


will procure it? 


Buy a BISSELL now, 
and send us the purchase 
slip, and receive a neat, 
useful gift. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Largest Sweeper Makers in the World. 
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Wouldn’t You Like to 
Refinish That Old 
Chair and Make 
It Look Like 
New? 


It Really Is 
Pleasant Work 


According to Our Method ) 


And the Results 
Quite 
Surprising 


Write for Free Book 
“4 Chance to Beautify that gives full and simple 


”» ° ° . 
Your Home. working directions. 














That furniture you have placed to one side because of its shabby appearance can be made to ist like new. Maybe your chair 
is a rare and valuable heirloom, and you do not fully poles ate its intrinsic value. Many rloom has been discarded as old 
painted furniture, when as a matter of fact it proved to be made of the choicest mahogat r rosewood and exceedingly rare. 
You can refinish your furniture yourself. It is very easy and fascinating work, and tak: 2 few hours’ time. The first thing 


to do is to remove the finish by using 


JOHNSON’S ELECTRIC SOLVO 


“A Perfect Remover of Paint, Varnish, and All Finish from Furniture, W codwork, and Floors” 







This preparation will take off all the finish down to the clean wood. If you ther ver that your 
chair is made of mahogany, rosewood, or some equally as beautiful and valuable wood, wipe the 
chair perfectly dry and apply with a cloth a coat of Johnson’s Prepared V Polish with a 


woolen cloth or Johnson’s Polishing Mitt, and you wil! have a beautiful, ar , dull finish that 
preserves and brings out the natural beauty of the d. Or, if yo your chair is 
made of ordinary wood, apply a coat of Johnson’s Dye, using either Mahe Veathered Oak, 
Bog Oak, Forest Green, or Flemish Oak. ‘This will ~ one the wood finish that is 
difficult to distinguish from the genuine wood. After appl the d t on a coat of 





JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX = 


“@ Complete Finish and Polish for l Woo 








This preparation is in paste form. It produces a rich, dull finish, to which dirt and dust not adhe s not crack or peel off. Scratches will 

not show, and marred spots can be touched up without going over the entire su n’s Pre} < is fine for pole shing all furniture and 

woodwork, no matter how finished. Try it and you will be delighted. 

Johnson's Electric Solvo and Johnson’s Prepared Wax are sold by all dealers in pa S Pint can 4 ts, quart can 75 cents, gallon can $2.50. 

Prepared Wax—Half-pound can 30 cents; 1 and 2 pound cans 60 cents per pound; 4, 5, and 8 pound nts per pound. If your paint dealer 

will not supply you with these preparations or Johnson’s Dyes, send to us and we will see that you are su} 1 immediately. 

FREE BOOK OFFER. Our new illustrated book, ‘The Proper Treatment of Floors, Woodw 1 Furniture will t refinishing your chairs, and putting and~ 
keeping your floors, woodwork, and furniture in pertect condition. This | . tely FREE tt Mention edition HB3. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. ‘The Wood-Finishing Authorities "’ 
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THE PARLOR 


A MAN’S HOUSE 


T is as absurd for a man to furnish a 
homelike house as it would be for him 
to make a perfect job of sewing on but- 
tons or darning stockings. He can 

make an attractive place if he has sufficient 
taste, and his friends will find it comfortable 
enough when they come there to dine. But 
it is impossible for him to make a truly 
livable home without what I can only de- 
scribe as the “feminine touch.” The rooms 
will be formal and cold and their atmosphere 
will be more like that of a club or a hotel 
than of a private residence. A typical 
“man’s house” is suggestive of walls cov- 
ered with sporting prints and photographs 
of actresses, and ash-trays and _pipe- 
racks are supposed to serve as bric-a- 
brace. But I hope that such a house 
would not be tolerated by the typical 
man. He may not be able to give just 
the right atmosphere to his home, but 


By W. A. VERNON 


at least he can avoid the sporting prints 
and the ash-trays. 

Three years ago I rented the small house 
which is here illustrated. My motive in 
having a house of my own rather than going 
to a club or a boarding-house was that I 
wanted my own upstairs and downstairs and 
my own backyard in which my dogs might 
get a breath of air and some exercise. Per- 
haps the dogs played a very large part in 
helping to form my decision, but when I 
began to figure on wall-papers and color 
schemes, my spirit of self-sacrifice was for- 
gotten, and I ended by becoming really 
interested in the work. The dogs became 
incidental. 

The house had been unoccupied for some 
time before I took it, and it had reached a 
state where anything short of a chisel would 


have had no effect on the walls and wood- 
work. Countless generations of wall-paper 
were removed, and a kind of pousse-café of 
paint and varnish and stain and wax was 
scraped from the wood. Much to my sur- 
prise, I found oak woodwork throughout 
the house, although the last disguise it had 
been made to assume was ‘that of California 
redwood. Once the plaster of the walls 
became visible, and hardpan of the wood- 
work had been struck, the place seemcd larger 
than before, and I proceeded with the de- 
struction of the grille-work and mantelpieces. 
Fortunately for me, the landlord has never 
been in the house since I began to demolish 
it, and if I am ever called upon to replace 
certain features that I removed, I shall be in 
despair. The architect had planned the 
house with considerable ingenuity, but he 
must have been afflicted with the grille habit, 
for the place was literally filled with the stuff , 





No doorway was constructed without a 
filagree effect that had the appearance of a 
giant cobweb, and the mantel tops—but a 
description of them is impossible. Each 
one had at least a dozen little shelves which 
could only have been built to hold seashells. 
They were not even large enough to accom- 
modate a bouquet of wax flowers under glass. 

The dining-room was the principal victim 
of the architect’s fancy, and it is still referred 
to by a friend as my “grille-room.” It did 
not take long for the grille work to disappear 
or for the mantel tops to be sawed off and 
the corners made square. The ceiling gas 
fixtures were next removed, not merely 
because the designs were impossible and I 
could not afford to replace them with better 
ones, but because I personally preferred 
lamps and candles for illuminating purposes. 
I left such side gas fixtures as were not in 
the way and were of simple design. The 
rooms themselves seemed grateful for the 
change and to lend themselves more readily 
to the schemes I had in mind. It is quite 
an ideal house for one person. The little 
English basement contained a kitchen and 
laundry, the first floor a parlor, dining-room 
and butler’s pantry, and the second floor 
two rooms and a bath-room. The third 
floor had one large bedroom and two ser- 
vants’ rooms. There is a fireplace in the hall- 
way and in every room in the house except 
the two servants’ rooms. 


THE LIBRARY 


The parlor I decided lake a forma 
sort of room, and I had enough colonial 
furniture to make it presentable. The wood 
work was painted with white enamel and the 
floor stained black. When the mantel had 


been squared off it was consistent with the 
rest of the furnishings, and after a gilt mirror 
was hung over it it did not present an un- 
attractive appearance. On the walis I used 
a yellow striped paper, which trasted 
agreeably with the mahogany. For curtains 
I used heavy yellow stuff to match the wall- 
paper, and for upholstery a dark 
It will be noted by referring to the illus 
tration of this room that there appear to be 
small panes of glass in the windows and it is 
with sincere regret that I confess them to be 
“fakes.” As a matter of fact, they are pro 
duced by half-inch strips nail wether and 
set in next the glass. T! e next the 
glass is painted black, and the inside whit 
match the woodwork. The device is by no 
means legitimate, but it does add to tl 
appearance of the room. Th hole fram« 
work can be removed wi! the windows 
require washing. Of tl re in th 
room, the mahogany secreta! 
part of the top appears at 1 
corner in the picture, is 
interesting. It is of solid 
three drawers at the | 
covered by glass doors above, and I bought 
it at a junk shop for three dollar Ar 





prown 
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| three dollars for minor repairs has 

t as presentable as similar secretaries 

s at the stores and which cost from 

five dollars up. The sofa which 

n the lower right-hand corner of the 

is of black walnut, and when I un- 

it in the family garret, it was uphol- 

black haircloth. One dollar spent 

ng off the varnish and restaining it 
attractive piece of furniture. As 

r expected to use the parlor as a liv- 
, | was at one time tempted to leave 

reloth and do the other upholstering 

me material. I wanted the room to 

e appearance of a stiff, prim, old- 
parlor, but I feared the atmos- 

f antiquity might become oppressive. 
pictures shown in the illustration 

nes that are of interest are those 

ung next to the gas fixtures. 

They original lead-pencil drawings by 
Mei er and Millet. The Millet, which 
ne on the right, was bought on one of 

Paris for three frances. The 
really good example of his 

fifteen francs. 

vhich ean be seen in the dining- 
ture on page ten, has also white 
1 a green striped wall-paper on 
The floors throughout the 

ere stained as black as_ possible 
vering up the grain of the wood, 
; of the stairs being black and the 
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risers white. The banisters are white and the 
railings black. A gilt and white banjo clock 
hangs over the hall mantel, and the pic- 
tures are old colored lithographs of histori- 
eal characters. At a junk shop I picked up 
a quantity of these quaint old prints, for a 
song. One represents General Washington 
and his family at Mount Vernon — another 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. They 
were probably made in the early fifties when 
the lithographer was afraid to try too many 
colors, and contented himself with flat tones. 

The walls of the dining room are covered 
with burlap and an attractive paper repre- 
senting trees and an abundance of green 
leaves. The burlap extends to about two- 
thirds the height of the wall and is separated 
from the paper by a narrow plate-rack. The 
woodwork is stained black and the ceiling 
calcimined a pumpkin-yellow. I had no 
dining-room furniture at all, and having 
some ideas of my own on the subject desired 
to have some made after my own designs. 
The table measures five by eight feet and is 
made of oak stained black. This piece of 
furniture was made for me at a mill and 
cost six dollars. The sideboard was similarly 
made and cost thirteen dollars. The chairs 
are ordinary wooden porch chairs stained 
black. They can be bought for one dollar and 
seventy-five cents each. The two windows 
in the dining-room have the imitation small 
panes of glass in the upper sashes, and the 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIBRARY 


effect of an old English room is fairly com- 
plete. A frieze of Japanese prints under the 
plate-rack and around three sides of the room 
is not quite in keeping with the severity of 
the other furnishings. But the colors blend 
attractively and the room seems better for it. 

The front room of the second floor, which 
had always been used as a bedroom, I chose 
for my library. One end of this room was 
originally an aleove, separated from the rest 
by a plaster beam a foot square. This beam 
was painted black and two other imitation 
beams of the same size were constructed on 
the remaining ceiling space. The beams 
were of course made of inch boards, but when 
painted black the effect was almost as good 
as that of hewn timber. The book-shelves 
extend to a height of five feet around three 
sides of the room. The wall-paper is a rough 
crimson cartridge paper, the ceiling pumpkin- 
yellow, and again the woodwork is black. 
The curtains are of crimson raw silk to match 
the wall-paper. The desk shown in the pic- 
ture was made by the same concern that 
manufactured the dining-room furniture, and 
cost fifteen dollars. The couch consists of a 
spring and mattress set on a framework of 
two by fours. The cushions are crimson or 
olive-green. As the room was to be used 
chiefly at night, I rather feared the vivid 
coloring might be impossible by daylight, but 
as a matter of fact, it turned out to be just 
as attractive in the daytime as at night. 
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The bath-room seemed hopeless when I 
first saw it. The plumbing was old-fash- 
ioned, and the array of tarnished nickel pipes 
could never be kept bright. One of the 
mantel tops contained a long narrow mirror, 
and this I had fastened to the bath-room wall 
directly below the side gas-jet, and at just 
the right height for shaving. A four-foot 
wainscoting ran around the room. All the 
woodwork and the ugly pipes were covered 
with white enamel, and the walls hung with 
a paper of green leaves. On the floor is a 
rug of white Turkish toweling, which, strange 
as it may seem, is practical, in that it re- 
mains white for a week when it is replaced 
by another one and washed. The whole 
result is that the bath-room is, in my opin- 
ion, the most attractive-looking room in the 
house. 

The bedrooms have either simple flowered 
wall-papers or striped walls and flowered 
ceilings. I had been fortunate enough to be 
able to pick up at bargain prices two mahog- 
any beds. The one in my own room, a four- 
poster, cost eighteen dollars, and the one 
in the guest-room, which has a high head 
and footboard, seven dollars. But for the 
most part the furniture is inexpensive, 
kitchen tables painted white and covered 
with chintz serving as dressing tables, and 
ordinary chairs painted white being used. 

What started as an attempt to describe 
a small house sounds much like a furniture 
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dealer’s catalogue, and I have only mentioned 
the cost of some of my possessions, because 
I believed they were perhaps the most inter- 





THE IDEAL HOUSE 


ECTURING in Philadelphia, Dr. Rob- 
ert Ellis Thompson described the city 
home of the future. He said it would 
contain no stoves. Cooking will be 

done by power, the building will be heated 
from a central plant, elevators will run from 
cellar to garret, and breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner will be supplied from co-operative 
center. The era of scientific cooking on the 
co-operative plan has been inaugurated in 
Bergen, Norway, where for nearly a gener- 
ation cooking has been banished from the 
home, and all receive their meals from co- 
operative centers. 

Not only will the house of the future be 
cleaned by power, but the dust will be re- 
moved by a pneumatic exhaust system. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


esting features in the house. Naturally one 
is not so fortunate as to be able to pick up 
original Millets for sixty cents, nor fou 


THE DINING-ROOM 


Streets will be cleaned in like manner, an 
the dust and dirt will TT LV il 
the country, so that country people may yet 
visit the cities for a breath 


HOUSE OF THE CASTEL- 


LANES 

HE house that Count Boni de Cas 

tellane built in the Avenue du Bois 

de Boulogne is once more the sensa 

tion of the hour in Paris. It is a 
almost exact copy of the Grand T: lace 
at Versailles. The grand drawing-room is be 
ing decorated in exact imitation of the Salo1 
d’Hercule in the palace of | sXIV. The 
walls are to be almost entirely of white, pink, 


and saffron-yellow marble 
emerald, ruby, and opal hatever thos 





r mahogany beds for eighteen dollars, 
he mill-made furniture can, I think, be 


cated anywhere for the prices named. 


The painted ceiling of the Hercules 
being exactly copied. The salon is 
ven feet by forty feet. There will 
tains to the immense windows. In 
ng gigantic mirrors, hidden in the 
rk, will be slid out in front of the 
nd will completely conceal them. 

g is also to be an accurate copy of 

Salon d’Hercule. In this respect, 
difficulties are encountered. Louis 
each piece of oak, after shaping 
ng, put away in the lofts of Ver- 
r five years before it was laid down. 
lt is that not a board has warped by 
f an inch to this day. Such elabo- 
ughness is, it appears, impossible 
new Trianon is watched with in- 
Parisians, who raise their eye- 
ask, ““‘What next?” 
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LECTRICITY, in spite of its conve- 

nience, has not entirely superseded 

lamp and candle light. Science has 

not yet produced a flame that equals 
in charm the steady glow of the lamp or the 
soft gleam of the candle. Even whencarefully 
shaded by stained and leaded glass, electricity 
still leaves something to be desired. It pro- 
vides the useful and the practical, while 
candlelight supplies the poetical. Few houses 
are so constructed that candlelight alone is 
sufficient. Gas or electricity must be de- 
pended upon as a rule to supply the general 
illumination, but wise is the homemaker and 
fortunate her family who knows the worth of 
candlelight and has the individuality to use 
it, not alone for entertainments, but every 
night. For reading and working, good lamps 
are a necessity. Candles do not encroach on 
theirdomain. They make no claim to special 
usefulness, but should they voice their virtues, 
they could put forth a special plea for a few 
attributes that the really useful things of life 
often lack. Lighted candles are beautiful in 
themselves, but this is not their greatest claim 
to consideration. It is the beauty they give 
to other objects that constitutes their chief 
charm. They throw into shadow the ugly 
portions of a room, they radiate certain 
beautiful points, they soften angles and lend 
a general witchery. No room is common- 
place if lighted by candles; no room is at its 





best without them. If firelight is the soul of 
a room, candlelight is the spirit. Both con- 
tribute a touch of ideality that atones for 
much that is commonplace and very prosaic 
in our twentieth-century homes. 

Many people who use candles for the dinner- 
table ruin their beauty by elaborate shades. 
The simplicity of candlelight is one of its 
great attractions, and when the flame is hid- 
den beneath ruffles of silk or tissue paper, the 
charm vanishes. Petticoat effects in candle- 
shades are not to be desired, and a word of 
protest might be raised against the omni- 
present red shade. Red shades are sometimes 
effective, but they have been used to excess. 
Unshaded candles are most charming of all, 
but to many people there is something ec- 
clesiastical about candles without shades. 
On the table shades are necessary, but there 
are many places where unshaded candles are 
to be preferred. This matter is one of per- 
sonal preference rather than of taste. A 
well-designed shade cannot give offense. The 
trouble lies in the fact that so few shades are 
good, that most of them, like most lamp- 
shades, are atrocious. 

The accompanying illustrations are given 
with the hope that they will prove suggestive. 
They are not all that could be desired; several 
of the shades fail to meet all requirements, 
but they are on the whole, a decided advance 
over most of the shades found in the shops 


CANDLE-SHADES AND CANDLE-SHIELDS 
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or seen in our neighbors’ houses, and suggest 
the possibilities that lurk in paper and paste. 

The shades in the illustration on page 12 
are of paper and easily made. Their chief 
beauty lies in the fact that they are construct- 
ed on angles instead of curves, and are so 
simple that a novice can make them. The 
shade on the candle in -the center of the 
group is made of olive-green cardboard and 
is decorated with inserts of rice paper bear- 
ing a conventionalized chrysanthemum in 
green and yellow. The construction of the 
shade is shown in one of the diagrams. 
It is composed of six triangles, each of 
which has a flattened apex. A knowledge 
of geometry is a convenience in shade- 
making, but is not essential in this case, if an 
enlarged pattern of the diagram be made. The 
“life size’ shade measures three inches at 
the base of each angle, three and one-half at 
the side, and one inch at the top. The divi- 
sions are made by folding the cardboard, ex- 
cept where the edges are joined by a narrow 
line of paste. In cutting the pattern an extra 
half-inch should be allowed for the joining. 
The folding must be done with great care, as 
every crease in the cardboard shows, and one 
false crease ruins the shade. It is well to 
practice on ordinary white cardboard until 
the art is acquired. Green is suggested for 
the foundation, as it combines well with 
other colors, and offers a field for a greater 





variety of decoration. With equal precision 
the center of the angle is cut away, leaving 
a margin or “frame” of the green board 
one and three-fourths inches long at the base 
and seven sixteenths of an inch at the top. 
The stiff cardboard has a smooth, firm edge, 
when cut with a sharp knife. 

The mathematical part of the task is now 
over and the shade-maker can take breath and 
turn to the ornamental feature of the work. 
In the illustration the insert is painted by 
hand in the color scheme described. The 
diagram shows a somewhat different drawing 
carried out in olive-green and deep orange. 
There is scope here for endless variety if the 
maker is clever with the brush. Another 
method recommended on the score of its 
picturesque features is the use of small prints 
in place of the painted inserts. These may 
be found already colored, or a good black and 
white outline may be colored to suit the 
maker’s fancy, or to correspond with some 
general scheme of decoration already planned. 
Small Japanese bits of color printing may be 
used also, but in this field the shade-maker 
must go slowly. A woman whose simple and 
attractive candle-shades are the ad- 
miration of her friends describes 
some of her methods. Her favorite 
shade is of five divisions, 













the same way as the one 
described. She finds Jap- 
anese prints full of ma- 
terial, but uses them with 
discretion. She says: 

















DIAGRAM OF A LAMP-SHADE 


but is constructed in much. 





CANDLE-SHADES OF SILK AND PAPER 


“*Candle-shades are now made : e DY) ced the little brass earrier that 


women with an eye for desig 1 color a1 the candle. When the candle is lighted 

fair deftness of hand. is a really jewel-like effect, and if 

bi ae pictures ch are a tures have been well chosen the deco- 
sential part of these shades, are found in the great charm and variety. 

inexpensive little Japanese erépr who make such things must have 

paper issued for some years past to meet the eye for composition. It often hap- 

demands of persons interested Japan al t a full-page illustration has a single 

its literature. Some of these b ure s suitable for the purposes of the 

French, and a few are in Jay e, but those r, and it takes the seeing eye 

this bit. 

the illustrations are useless for 

ker’s purposes because they are 

strong and harmonious color- 

ee \ fective figures, or suitable landscape 

i — Fra | tions. Sometimes bits of two or more 

— | ust be put together to give a really 

2 reeable ¢ ffects are obtained by making 

Sg » exclusively of figure pictures, an- 

K ;' Bry > f land capes, still another of flowers, 

at ; Sc rds, or fishes. The intelligent frame- 


eject those pictures that are not 
tically Japanese. 
undertakes such work at home 
ilize that the prices charged for 
| ecandle-shades in the shops are 
] 


DIAGRAM OF A CANDLE-SHADI 


seen in this country are u Englis} t especially high. The work requires 
Whatever the language ire illus tience, and skill. ” 

trated usually in characte! fas] lirections may prove suggestive, 
ion, with landscapes innocent erspective is the speaker states, the shade- 
and figures like nothing « eye for the picturesque. 


of the world. ume row with the green shade is one 
‘The maker of such ca k, with fringe. The candlestick 


little pasteboard frames tra] iorn | the two are effective together. 
with the parallel sides slight Irvé Sucl recommended for general use 
a frame is laid over one of t istra th lamp or candle shades. With 
tions in a Japanese book, a1 t the right it is permissible, but the reck- 


figure or bit of landscay 
the trapezoid. 
“The frame is then bi: th Ind 


fringe has spoilt many pretty 
turned both candlestick and 
small millinery display. 


ink in order that the pictu { ore he fringed shade isa five-sided one 
accentuated, and the pict { trong vellow book linen and having a 


pasted on the back of 1 When five edge. 
frames have thus been prepat t] 
pasted together with striy lit 

“When the whole is dr ne shade 1s rea 


This a simple and effective 
nd very inexpensive. The shades 
me left are painted in grapevine 
ipon paper and the other upon 
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silk. The paper shade is similar in style to 
the book-linen pattern. The more elaborate 
one is six-sided and is bound at the upper and 
lower edges with a narrow band of galloon. 
This shade, like the other one of silk, is made 
over a wire frame similar in outline to the 
larger lamp frames. These frames range in price 
from ten to twenty cents. The beauty of the 
paper shade is that it does not require a 
frame. The materials are inexpensive; the 
time of the maker alone counts. One small 
item must not be forgotten, and that is the 
holder of brass or nickel that clasps the can- 
dle and holds the shade in place. Brass ones 
may be found at the department stores at 
five cents each. 

The illustration on page 11 shows a greater 
variety of designs. At the left is a candle 
shield made of asbestos cloth and decorated 
with a sporting print. Candle shields offer a 
wide scope for attractive designing and de- 
serve to be better known. Asbestos cloth 
is the foundation of the shield at the right, 
which is decorated with a painted head of 
Marie Antoinette. Shields are not for table 
use, for they are designed to protect the flame 
of the candle on one side only. There are 
many places that will suggest themselves 
where such a device would be desirable. 
Asbestos cloth is rather a neglected ma- 
terial. It is a useful servant to the maker 
of shades. It is the only safe material to 
use as a shade for a gas jet. Many people 
endure ugly glass and porcelain shades on 
their gas fixtures, not knowing how attractive 
and safe decorated shades may be made. 
Where there are side fixtures the asbestos 
shade solves a vexed problem. If lined with 
asbestos, the candle-shade explained in 
the diagram is entirely suitable for gas. 

In making the candle shield, a metal 
frame is used to hold print and asbestos 
into place. This can be made by a 
tinner who will also supply the upright 
section that slips into the candle 
holder. The upper part of the holder 
is not required for the shield, but must always 
be used with the shade. 

In the center of the illustration is a copper 
shade cut from a sheet of metal and fastened 
with small copper nail heads. It is lined’ with 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


green silk, which shows, in a simple leaf design, 
where the copper has been cut away. When 
placed on a copper candlestick, the effect is 
charming. This is an art-and-craft shade, 
and come from the Swastica Shop, Chicago, 
as did the silk shade without fringe and the 
shade of book linen. The copper shade is 
a more serious undertaking than the others, 
but worth the consideration of those who 
wish something more lasting than paper 
or cloth. 

Two shades in this group do not fully meet 
Houser BEAUTIFUL requirements. One is of 
thin metal cut in a rococo pattern, lined with 
red and edged with fringe; the 
other is made of yellow tissue 
paper in the form of roses. 
The latter is simple to make. 
The flowers are made sep- 
arately and then fastened with 
paste to a cardboard foundation. On a table 
where the decorations are in yellow, this style 
of shade is picturesque. It is attractive for 
the moment but not of lasting worth. 


LAMP-SHADES 

A gratifying sign of 
the times is the grow- 
ing simplicity of all 
household —appoint- 
ments. In lamps and 
lamp-shades, as_ well 
as in other articles 
of the house, plainer designs are finding 
favor. A few years ago it was difficult to 
find good shades, except those that were made 
to order, which were by necessity, expensive. 
Some of the arts-and-craft workers have de- 
signed beautiful shades, 
successful in every way, 
but the time consumed in 
making is so great that low 
prices are impossible. A 
simple shade at a simple 
price has until recently 
been an impossibility. 

The Japanese have solved several house- 
hold problems for us, and among the num- 
ber is the inexpensive lamp-shade. 

The illustrations on this page show the at- 
tractive paper designs of this artistic nation. 
The frames are of wood, lacquered black and 
treated in such a way as to be impervious to 
heat and climate. The paper is of the tough 
transparent quality, which the Japanese de- 
lightin using. The decorations are by native 
artists in simple, flat tones, and extremely 
effective. Bunkio Matsuki of Boston, who 
introduced the Japanese house screen to the 
American public, was one of the first to 
import the Japanese lamp-shade. The 
accompanying pictures are from his designs. 

The fine shade, shown on the lamp, is 
decorated in greens and soft grays, and 
corresponds with the base, which is made 
of Japanese pottery. The simple, sturdy 
designs found in the Japanese shops make 
effective foundations for lamps, particularly 
if the shades are from Japan also. There 
are, however, many good shapes in American 
pottery that combine well with Japanese 
shades. The jars or vases must be plain in 
outline and decorated—if decorated at all— 
in a simple, flat scheme of color. 


» 
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The Japanese potter’s faculty of suggest- 
ing movement with a few lines and strokes 
is not shared by his American brother, and 
the wise hunter of lamps will content her- 
self with a pottery base, good in color, simple 
in ornament, but showing no 
elaborate flower or pictorial 
decoration. 

The good base secured, the 
next step is to find the shade, 
and she can hardly err if she 
choose one of paper imported from the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Nothing could be 
uglier than the highly colored, highly deco- 
rated lamp-shade of the department store. 
It is dear at any price. By day it is atro- 
cious; by night it becomes a flaming beacon 

-harmful to the eyes in more ways than one. 
By comparison, the quiet Japanese shade 
seems a gentle aristocrat, full of dignity and 
good breeding. The commercial shade has 
not quite disappeared, but its passing is 
only a matter of time. 

The lamp-shade diagram on page 12 is a 
home-made affair cut in four sections and 
laced together. It measures twelve inches 
at the base of each section and three at 
the top. This scheme admits of many treat- 
ments. In the illustration a print has been 
inserted in each division after the manner of 
the candle-shade scheme. The foundation is 
made of green cardboard, but cretonne,chintz, 
and wall-paper may be used in this way, pro- 
vided the colors and designs are of real value. 

When chintz or wall-paper is selected, 
there is no other decoration. A lining of 
plain white cardboard is used in order to 
give firmness to the shade. Strong paste 
holds the sections of paper and chintz to- 
gether at the edges, and a stiletto is used to 
make the eyelets, through which the cord or 
tape is laced. Linen tape is recommended 
rather than ribbon, which is a little “fussy” 
for so plain an article. 

A well-known decorator says of the Empire 
shades: “These shades have held their own 
for several years. The Empire shades sold 
in this country differ somewhat from those 
sold in Paris. The French shade is more like 
a bandbox with the two ends knocked out. 
Ours have more of a slope (see lamp-shade in 
illustration, page 9). These shades are made 
of every material—silk, paper, chintz, and 
cretonne. Some are painted in color. Some 
have pictures set in them. Many are 
trimmed with ruchings of silk, or a narrow 
band of gilt. When the Empire shade is 
made of silk it is finely pleated on the wires, 
top and bottom, and the edges are finished 
with ruchings to match.” 

The making of lamp-shades, like the mak- 
ing of many other things, becomes more and 
more ‘interesting as the field is explored. 
What may be in the beginning simply a 
pastime may become later a real industry. 





HOW AN ABNAKEE RUG IS MADE 


BOUT eight years ago an experiment 
was begun at Pequaket, New Hamp- 
shire, to prove that the old-fashioned 
hooked rug, made from cast-off cloth- 

ing by housewives throughout New England 
and Canada, could be transformed into an 
artistic product, which should be market- 
able. This experiment has been so success- 
ful, that the evolved form, known as the 





No. 1. Burlap partly tacked on a frame, showing 
how strips are worked on the upper 
and under side 


Abnakee rug, has been admitted for six 
years to the most exclusive Arts and Crafts 
exhibitions held in various parts of the 
country, and it has also encouraged a multi- 
tude of art workers to engage in rug-making 
as a craft. 

The process is so simple that a child can be 
trained to do the work. No loom is used, for 
the rugs are not woven. A rug is made on a 
foundation of firm, heavy burlap that is 
tacked smoothly upon a frame made for that 
purpose. Narrow strips of cloth one-quarter 
of an inch wide are then drawn through this 
burlap in such a way as to form a surface of 
loops on the upper side of the burlap a quarter 
of an inch high. On the upper side the strips 
are worked close to the burlap so as to present 
a smooth surface. 

A hook, which will be described later, is 
used for this purpose, and the frame is an 
improved form of the old ones so long used. 
The new one is adjustable, and consists of 
four pieces, two lengthwise bars, four feet 
long, with a series of holes bored in the ends, 
and two cross-pieces, each fifteen inches long, 
fitted with pegs which slip into the holes. 
Wooden buttons are so placed that they can 
be turned over the pegs after the lengthwise 
bars are in place. These hold the frame 
firmly together. 
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No. 2. Sections of frame, and frame put together 


By HELEN R. ALBEE 

I am often asked wherein my method 
differs from the usual one, for the Abnakee 
rug has no resemblance whatever to the old 
hooked ones, but looks more like a heavy 
Turkish rug in texture; yet in design and 
general effect it is wholly unlike any foreigr 
or domestic rug in the market 

The first point of diffe 
old rugs and the new is the way the strips are 
hooked in. Formerly hou 
garments, and cut the cloth from half an 
inch to an inch wide, and then folded it nar 
row and worked it in straight rows, and mad 
the surface consist of even, uncut loops. My 
method is to cut the cloth on the lengthwise 
one quarter of an inch wide, and the strips 
are worked across the frame in a series of 





ence between the 





three or four loops up, then the same number 
down, which prevents the even row appear 
ance, and thus disperses the light upon th« 


color and produces a singularly velvety tex 
ture. 

This appearance is further secured by draw 
ing up the loops slightly unequal in lengt! 





No. 3. Examples showing the difference between 
the new and the old way of working loops 


In shearing the barest tops are cut from tl 
highest loops, but no effort is made to shea 


every loop. This mixture of cut and uncut 


loops gives a fine play of c¢ m 
surface, because the uncut loops reflect 
lighter tone than the cut ones d The ru 


after being sheared, should have a pile at 


least a quarter of an inch thick, and its dura 
bility is not impaired by shearing 
old housewives contended 

Another point of differe: ' 
all-wool material is used in Abnakee rug 
A suitable material of moderate cos 
a very serious problem. While it is true tl 
one may use old garments | make a r 
spectable-looking rug, the chances are large 
against it. The weights of cloth used in dri 


goods will not yield a beaut texture, no! 


are they of warm rich colors required in a rug 


For eighteen months I made experiments wit! 


many weights and weaves of cloth, and four 


that a soft pure wool flannel twill was the only 


material that would mak 
texture that would acquire a velv 
with wear. But it must be of a ce 

if too light weight, it requires too much clot 
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cover the 
i: if too 
the ma- 
lis hard to 

and still 
r to shear, 
the rug is 
when fin- 
|. This exact 
ty of the 
red weight, 
h,and finish 
not to be 
in the mar- 
so for years 
ve had my 

made to 
my special 
irements. 
rs who be- 





xperiments 
lar to mine 
had the 
difficulty, 
heir continued inquiries decided me to 
a sufficient quantity to supply those 
lesired to use a reliable material at a 
rate price. 
hird point of difference between former 
nd the Abnakees is the character of 
For many years burlaps 
en offered for sale stamped with atro- 
floral patterns, animals wreathed in 
meaningless scrolls springing from 
ng. It is not surprising that a hooked 
such pattern was not a work of art, 
[ believe they awaken honest admira- 
rural districts. A little consideration 
matter showed me that strips of cloth 
irter of an inch wide do not lend them- 
to fine details, to curves, or to elaborate 
In planning my designs I have 
bold effects, large masses of plain 
nd simple, decorative units, such as 
inds among savage and semi-savage 


North 


No. 4. A simple cross stripe 
in old blue and ivory 


ieslgns used. 


hese can 
erged in 
me way 
water- 
rists flow 
eolors to- 
er. When 
lly work- 


e result is 





No. 5. North Coast Indian de- 
sign in green and ivory 
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not spotty, but has a lovely play of color that 
takes the place of pattern for the center of 
rugs, and enriches backgrounds where there 
is but little pattern. 

A fourth point of difference is color. Not 
depending, as the old housewife did, upon 
discarded clothing of dull brown, drab, and 
gray, the materials for each rug in my indus- 
try are dyed with reference to the color 
scheme desired. Only the best dyes are em- 
ployed, and with a small range of eight colors 
two hundred 
tones and 
shades have 
been secured 
of terra-cot- 
ta, old red, 
old pink and 
rose, tan, 
brown, dull 
yellow, sage, 
olive, and 
goldengreen, 
gray-blue, 
dark blue, 
and ivory. 

While in 
my own in- 
dustry I use 


more than 
forty  de- 
signs, with 
every pos- 
sible com- 


bination of 
coloring in 
filling orders 
for Tugs to 
match diffi- 
cult rooms, 
yet I rec- 
ommend be- 
ginners to 
choose some 
simple color 
scheme, and 
adhere to it No. 6. 
until suffi- 

cient skil! has been acquired to make further 
experiments. Thus old ivory with a single 
tone of green, old blue. or dull red gives 
opportunity to work quite a variety of pat- 
terns adapted to two colors. 

Illustration Nos. 4, 5 and 9 are given 
to show how this can be carried out. Old 
rose, olive, ivory, and dark brown will give 
still freer rein to artistic expression. Old 
red, ivory, and black are admirable as 
seen in Bokara rugs. The subject of dye- 
ing is too large to enter upon. It is not 
only a fascinating and worthy art, but one 
is helpless in making rugs without some 
knowledge of it, for there is no way to get 
warm rich colors save by dyeing one’s own 
material. 

In making a rug, it is well to make a small 
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Na 7. 


A Hook; about half size 





Position of a worker at her frame the 
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drawing of the design in order to determine 
the proportions, and later this may be either 
drawn free hand in full size upon a piece of 
burlap, or a stencil pattern of it may be cut 
from light weight pressboard, which should 
be varnished on both sides before using. If a 
stencil is cut, care should be taken to leave 
plenty of holders or little strips throughout 
the pattern to prevent it from falling apart 
when finished. To stamp designs I use com- 
mon bluing and an _ old-fashioned _ nail 
brush with"a 
handle along 
the top. In 
marking the 
design, it is 
well to leave 
a margin 
on the bur- 
lap at least 
three inches 
wide sur- 
rounding 
the pattern. 
When the 
rug is hook- 
ed, this extra 
margin is 
trimmed of 
all ravelings 
and turned 
under and 
hemmed 
down firmly 
on the wrong 
side for a 
stout finish. 

Adjust the 
frame to a 


size that 
shall be a 
little larger 


than the 
full width of 
the pattern 
stamped on 
burlap. 

Tack one end 
of the burlap smoothly on the frame; but not 
too tight, else the tacks will cut the threads. 
The design should fall well within the frame 
on three sides and the remainder of the bur- 
lap drops’down on the further side of the 
frame. Place the frame in a horizontal posi- 
tion at a comfortable height, so that there 
shall be no strain on any muscle. One should 
sit erectly and work at perfect ease. A 
strained back or shoulder proves that one’s 
position is bad. 

Illustration No. 6 not only shows the cor- 
rect position of a worker at her frame, but 
is a convincing argument in favor of home 
employment. 

To draw up the loops we use a hook made 
from a forty penny nail, filed into shape at 
the end, afterward curved slightly, and finally 
polished and set into a handle. It should not 
be more than four and a half inches long, the 
handle representing about half the length. 

Take the hook in the right hand, holding 
the handle well within the palm, bracing it 
with the forefinger extended along the hook. 
A strip of cloth is held between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand and slightly 





No. 8. Showing the relative position of the hands 
when at work; the left hand is supposed to be 
held beneath the burlap on a frame, the right 
hand just a little above it 


gauged by the other fingers closing lightly 
over it as it slips along in being worked. 

Begin at the extreme right-hand corner of 
the design and place the left hand, holding 
the end of the strip of cloth, as above de- 
scribed, under the frame just where you wish 
to begin. Thrust the hook through the burlap 
so as to catch the end of the strip and bring 
it up a full quarter of an inch above the bur- 
lap. Pass over two threads of the burlap, 
thrust in the hook again, and this time the 
strip will come up as a loop. Bring up three 
loops, working from you towards the middle 
of the frame; then pass over two or three 
threads of the burlap to the left, and bring 
up three loops, this time working towards 
you. Thus you work up and back in groups 
of three or four loops, each time allowing two 
or three threads between loops. It is well to 
draw the loops between alternate threads, so 
that the loops shall be distributed and not 
come up in a line between the same row of 
threads. A little trial will clearly explain 
this very important point. 

In drawing up the loops, the movement 
should be from the shoulder, not with the 
wrist. The wrist should be kept firm (not 
stiff) and the forearm should never rest on 
the frame while working. In bringing up the 
hook it should be kept as horizontal as pos- 
sible, and pulled backward a little to the right, 
bearing down on the burlap with the under 
side of the hook. This enlarges the hole and 
enables one to pull the cloth through easily. 
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No. 9. 


A simple bath-rug in green, ivory, 
and brown 


When the frame is full, the surface must 
be sheared. Use sharp shears eight or nine 
inches long, holding the blades horizontally, 
so as not to gouge out the surface. Clip the 
merest tips of the highest loops, and if still 
uneven, go over the surface again very care- 
fully. Raise up the part being clipped 
which helps one to shear more evenly. 








HEN Shakespeare caused one of his characters to say 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” he surely 

must have had in mind one of the royal couches which 

are shown in the illustrations for this article. The 

writer has, of course, had no opportunity to test the springs or the 

mattresses, but to judge by appearances, the poor rulers must have 

had anything but peaceful slumber. It must be remembered, 

however, that the royal bedrooms at Versailles and Fontainebleau 

were also used as audience chambers, and that the beds themselves 

served as thrones. The petite and grande levées of the king and 

queen were as much affairs of state as any court ball. Members 

of the household, and even representatives of foreign nations and 

cabinet officials, were received by a ruler in his bedchamber, and the 
apartments were decorated accordingly. 

In striking contrast to these regal couches is the bed of George 
Washington at Mt. Vernon. It is one of the few historic beds still 
preserved in this country, and is a fine type of colonial furniture. 
The wonderful simplicity of the room and its furniture are as typical! 
of a democratic nation as the highly decorated and uncomfortable 
apartments are of an empire. Washington’s bedroom may still be 
seen at the historic old mansion on the Potomac, and to all intents 
and purposes it is just as it was when he occupied it. Situated on 




















the second floor of the r, the windows of the room command 
onderful view of the 1 ind here it was that our first President 
spent the last years of | and finally died in 1799. 
W recent years ies have been formed for the preser- 


the homes of f our illustrious dead, but unfortu- 
undertaken until many of the houses 


hed on collapse. Souvenir-hunters have 


have reached a stat 


seized upon al d earried four quarters of the globe such relics 
as they could lay thei ls on, with the result that the well- 
intentioned societies | | but little left to preserve. The bed 
in which Lincoln died, f mple, was for many years on exhibi- 
tion in Chicago, and has | feature of all the recent World’s Fairs. 
After the shot was fir President was carried to a residence 
cross the street from |] Theater, and it was here that he died, 
April’ 15, 1865. The b seized upon by an enterprising show- 
man, and it has since } through several hands, and has been a 
rofit ible venture 
In England one may e private apartments of many well- 
n men and wom Stratford the famous cottage of Ann 
Hathaway has been prese! by her heirs and is open to the public. 
The bed which once bs | to her is still in existence, and is a 
finely carved four-postet h has been widely copied by modern 














WASHINGTON’S BED AT MOUNT VERNON 
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manufacturers. By the terms 
of his will Shakespeare’s only 
bequest to his wife was his 
“second best bed,” but neither 
that one nor any other bed 
belonging to the poet has been 
preserved. 

The bed in which Robert 
Burns was born is in the quaint 
little cottage at Ayr, Scotland, 
and it furnishes a splendid ex- 
ample of the recess beds referred 
to in the January House Beav- 
TIFUL. The scheme of building 
a bed into the wall had its origin 
in a rough bench, before which 
a curtain was drawn; but as time 
went on, the primitive architect, 
recognizing the value of space, 
set the bench into a small alcove 
built expressly for the purpose. 
Another interesting bed still to 
be seen is that of Sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
bed in Scotland is that which 
was used by Queen Mary Stuart 
when she lived at Holyrood 
Castle. There is scarcely a pal- 
ace in Scotland which has not a 
reputed bedroom of the same 
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Mary Stuart. Her frequent 
journeys from point to point in 
her turbulent realm made many 
stopping-places necessary. And 
there is hardly a gallery which 
does not boast of some relic of - 
her presence. Of her bedroom 
at Holyrood, however, there is 
no doubt. The old crimson 
hangings are now in shreds and 
tatters, and the paint and gilt 
have suffered with the years, but 
the faded grandeur of it all 
reminds one forcibly of the piti- 
able life and death of the woman 
who once used it. 

Despite innumerable revolu- 
tions, the palaces of France still 
contain many relics of their de- 
parted owners. At Fontaine- 
bleau alone one sees the apart- 
ments of many famous men and 
women. It was the favorite 
residence of Napoleon the first, 
and his bedroom is perhaps the 
most interesting apartment in 
the palace. The bed is a huge 
affair, gorgeously upholstered 
and embellished with a large 
“N,” and mirrors at the back 
reflect the bed and the room. In 














BEDROOM OF NAPOLEON I., FONTAINEBLEAU 


FROM STEREOGRAPH. COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK 


furnishing these apartments, Napoleon appears to have helped 
himself to the furniture of his predecessors. His bath-room, for 
example, is decorated with mir- 
rors which he caused to be taken 
from the apartments of Marie 
Antoinette at the Petit-Trianon. 
They are beautifully painted by 
Barthelemy. 

Another interesting bed, 
which once belonged to Napo- 
leon, is on exhibition at Madame 
Tussaud’s in London. It is a 
steel cot of meager dimensions, 
which the Little Corporal used 
during his campaigns. It was 
so constructed that it could be 
folded into a small space. Na- 
poleon’s coach is also to be seen 
at Madame Tussaud’s, and in 
it one finds what was perhaps 
the inspiration of the modern 
sleeping-car. When there was 
no time to pitch camp, the coach 
served as bedroom and dining- 
room. A compartment in the 
side contains a small oil stove 
and a complete larder. By an 
arrangement of the seats, a com- 
fortable bed could be formed. 

The most gorgeous of all the 
rooms at Fontainebleau is the 
one which belonged to Marie 
Antoinette herself. The rich 
silken hangings of the bed and 
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were pl to her by the city of Lyons. In the 

v be s cradle of Napoleon’s little son, the king 
of Rome. Compared with the 
massive bed of Napoleon, the 
two mute pieces of furniture 
seem to typify the characters of 
their owners: one strong and 
rugged, the other tiny and frail 

the conqueror of Europe, and 
the Eaglet. 

Other interesting apartments 
at Fontainebleau are those occu- 
pied by the Reines Meres, Catha- 
rine de Medicis and Anne of 
Austria, mother of Louis XIII. 
There is a rare collection of 
Gobelin tapestry in the room of 
Anne of Austria. It was in 
hese same apartments that Pope 
Pius VII. was held prisoner. The 
apartments of Madame de Main- 
tenon and Madame de Pompa- 
dour have also been restored to 
resemble much their original ap- 
pearance. The bedroom of Louis 
XIV. and the bed in which he 
died are to be seen at the Palace 
f Versailles. 

An interesting German bed is 
the one which belonged to Fred- 
erick the Great, at the palace of 
Sans Souci. It was in this palace 


GREAT’S ROOM, POTSDAM that Frederick lived with Vol- 


taire as his boon companion. 
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HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS 


T is perhaps not fair to place the cultiva- 
tion of mushrooms in the category of get- 
rich-quick schemes, because although 
the mushrooms themselves literally 

grow in a night, considerable time is required 
to get them started, and no vast fortune can 
be made unless they are grown on a very large 
scale. The work is interesting, however, and 
can be undertaken successfully by any one 
who goes at it intelligently, and complies 
strictly with certain requirements. 

Although there are innumerable kinds of 
mushrooms, the term as used here applies only 
to the common cultivated variety, which is 
known to every one. They are considered 
a luxury, but there is a good market for them, 
and one can make money through their cul- 
tivation if ordinary care and attention are 
paid them. In all industries of this sort, the 
only way to make money is to give the con- 
sumer something he cannot get elsewhere. 
All grocers and butchers sell mushrooms at 
from thirty-five to fifty cents apound. These 
have, as a rule, been gathered either in the 
fields or woods, or they have been grown in 
the open by truck gardeners. It should be the 
aim of the amateur mushroom-grower to place 
himself at the start above all competition. 
His product should be the best that can be 
grown, and for such he can command his own 
price. People can be found who will pay al- 
most any price for an article which is unique, 
and it is only by producing such an article 
that money can be made out of mushrooms. 

Some farmers have done well with outdoor 
mushroom beds, but as a rule their product is 
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By ALBERT S. ELLIOT 


poor and can only be marketed during the 
summer months when the prices are low. I 
would not advise any one to try to grow 
mushrooms outdoors 
except to supply one’s 
own table during the 
summer months. Then 
the spawn can be 


pose. Cellars, caves, or abandoned mines 
afford ideal conditions, but it is not to be 
supposed that you have a cave or an 
abandoned mine at your disposal. You 
probably have a cellar, 


however, and 





planted between the 
stalks of sweet corn. 
Plant a square inch of 
the brick spawn be- 
tween the rows of corn, 
and the chances are 
that you will have a 
sufficient crop of mush- 
rooms for vour own 
table during August 
and September, and 
perhaps even later. 
Mushrooms can also be 
grown in damp pasture- 
land, but as this soil is 
also best for poisonous 
toadstools, be careful 
when you gather your 
crop that you pick only 
the edible vegetables. 
At best, however, the 
cultivation of mushrooms outdoors is but 
little more than an amusement, and it can 
never be much of a success commercially. 
The temperature is the most essential factor 
in the cultivation of mushrooms, and in choos- 
ing a location for your 
beds, this must be 








borne strictly in mind. 
The best results can 
be obtained when the 





temperature is kept 
. even at from fifty-five 
— to sixty-five degrees. 











ee The plant is suscep- 
ill tible to any changes in 
i temperature, and will 
| not thrive unless the 
| conditions are con- 
Hi stant. Another im- 
I portant factor is that 
WA\ of moisture. If the 
| place is so dry that 
constant watering is 

\ necessary, the crop is 
ae sure to be a failure. 
And on the other hand, 












if it is too damp, the 
result will be the same. 
A happy medium is 
usually found in cel- 
lars next to the house 
_ foundations. 
UZ, One of the chief vir- 


EE tues of mushroom- 
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growing is that they 
will thrive in places 
which could not pos- 
sibly be put to any 
other practical pur- 
19 








CELLAR BED 


the chances are that there is some space 
in it which you have no use for. Light 
is not essential. One man in New York City 
has a successful mushroom bed under the 
floor of his stable. He has a space of five feet 
between the barn floor and the ground, which, 
on account of its even temperature, makes an 
admirable place in which to grow mushrooms. 
Vacant space under the benches in a green- 
house is often used for mushrooms, but almost 
invariably without success. The chief reason 
for this is that in summer the house is apt to 
be too warm. In the fall and winter, however, 
if proper precautions are taken, the green- 
house may be used. 

Having once selected the site for your beds, 
two plans suggest themselves. The first, and 
ordinarily the most practicable, is to build 
shelves like those shown in the picture on 
this page. This plan economizes space and 
is capable of as good results as if the bed 
were in the ground itself. If, however, one 
wishes the bed to be on the ground, it will be 
well to lay planks at such distances as will 
make it possible for one to gather the crop 
from any part of the bed without having to 
step on it. The shelf beds should be made of 
strong timber, and if possible, they should be 
lined with tin. The dimensions must, of 
course, conform to the space at one’s disposal. 
The beds themselves should be one and a half 
or two feet in depth. After the carpenter 
work has been done and the shelves lined with 
tin, a coat of whitewash should be applied. 
Then one is ready for the actual preparation 
of the beds. 

The best substance is which to grow mush- 
rooms is stable manure which has fer- 
mented. It does not matter if hay and straw 
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BRICK SPAWN 


are mixed with it. If sawdust or shavings 
have been used, however, the mixture will be 
found not to be so good. Occasionally growers 
have mixed a small quantity of loam with the 
manure, but if the latter is properly prepared 
it will yield the best results. The composting 
of the manure may be left to others, but if 
one looks for success in his enterprise, he 
should see to it that the work is properly done. 
It should be well moistened, but not drenched, 
and at the end of a week turned with a pitch- 
fork. At the end of another week a second 
turning will be necessary, and a second water- 
ing if it has become too dry. In three weeks’ 
time the mixture should have lost all objec- 
tionable odor and be ready for the bed. 
The beds should consist of about eighteen 
inches of the compost, and when this has been 
properly moistened the spawn can be inserted. 
Good English brick spawn can be bought from 
most seedsmen, but one should make sure that 
it is fresh and that it has been properly 
handled. The brick should be broken in 
pieces about two inches square, and these 
pieces inserted two inches below the sur- 
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face and about a foot apart If the ecom- 
post is sufficiently moist no water will be nee 
essary for several weeks. In fact, it is unde 
sirable to apply water in quantities to the 
young spawn. 

As a rule a fortnight after tl 


spawn has 


been planted the roots will commence to take 
hold and spread, and a layer of two inches of 
good loam should be spread over the surface 
of the bed. After six weeks the beds will 
come into bearing, and it will then be neces 
sary to sprinkle lightly once or twice eacl 
week, but under no circumstances should th 
beds be drenched. The watering should bx 
done after the mushrooms have been gath 
ered. 


The life of a successful bed depends alto 
gether upon the conditions. It may last five 
weeks, or it may yield a profitable crop for 
six months. It is fair to assume that with 
good conditions your beds will yield a pound 
per square foot of surface area. When 
has ceased to bear, the bedding should be 
removed and the place thoroughly cleaned 
There are many diseases of mushrooms and 
the old manure may harbor their germs. The 
compost is still available for the fertilization 
of field and garden, but it is absolutely 
for more mushrooms. 

Most diseases of mushrooms are due to 
faulty conditions of temperature and moist 
ure. Cleanliness is as essential as it 
successful growth of any other commodity 

As I have pointed out, the best way to mak« 
‘money in mushrooms is to assort your crop 
and offer for sale only the best. Flat tops and 
defective mushrooms should invariably bx 
rejected if you wish to maintain your pric 
and your select trade. When the bed is in full 
bearing, mushrooms should be gathered 
least once in two days, or if h: mal 
ket, pick them every day aT musl 
rooms is in itself a fine art, ar fter a littl 
experience the grower will discover that o1 
the manner in which his crop is gathered will 
depend to a large extent his profit. In pick 
ing, the mushroom should be 
cap, and by twisting removed from the soil 
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HOW TO TELL AGE OF POTTERY 


HE attempt to ascertain the age of a 

porcelain vase by testing it with a 

magnet may appear ridiculous, but 

a French scientist claims, with much 
plausibility, that he can fix approximately 
the dates of all potteries in this way. 

The magnetic needle does not, as many 
people suppose, point exactly to the north, 
but deviates from a north and south line to 
an extent which differs in different places, 
and also varies from year to year at the same 
place. 

At Paris, for example, this deviation, or 
“declination,” as it is technically called, was 
114 degrees to the east in the year 1580. In 
1663 there was no declination—that is, the 
needle pointed due north. Since then the 
declination has been westerly. The greatest 
westerly declination—about 224 degrees— 


occurred in 1835, since which time the needle 
has been slowly coming back to the meridian. 


The declination is now less than 15 degrees, 
and in another century it will be zero 
Furthermore, says a contributor to the 
Keramic Studio, a freely suspended magnetic 
needle does not lie horizontally, but dips 
toward the north, and this dipping or “ineli- 


nation” varies, as the declin: 
is evident that if we know the incl 
declination for all past times. or know the 
laws of their variations, so that we can 
compute their values at any 
fix the date of any occurrence by the declina- 
tion and inclination at that tim: 

Now most clay contains iron and is mag- 
netized in the direction of the prevailing 
magnetic force—that is, parallel to the com- 
pass needle. When the clay is “fired,” or 





epoch, we can 





l is a large mushroom which is to be re- 
i, it will be necessary to grasp it by 
b the cap and the stem. Mushrooms 
| never be cut. The mushroom should 
cked before the veil breaks, but it wil] 
ay to pick buttons unless your trade 
nts it. 
is essential to deliver the product 
tly after it is picked, as it rapidly loses 
The manner in which your orders 
ed will go a long way toward holding 
ustomers and maintaining your price. 
nall family trade, strawberry boxes 
ith colored oil paper will make an at- 
All spawn and dirt should 
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oved, 


price paid for mushrooms varies from 
to sixty cents a pound, but if you eater 
to the best trade and sell only the high- 
de of mushrooms, a dollar a pound is 
orpitant. 





THE CULTIVATED MUSHROOM 


WITH A MAGNET 


bal the direction of this magnetism 
ber s fixed, parallel with the direction of 
the pass needle at that instant. Hence, 
resulting vase or brick were undis- 

would preserve, graven in it, so 
te k, a record of the date at which it was 


are disturbed, and we cannot tell 
side was north in the firing kiln, so 
cannot use the magnetic “declin- 
but we can make use of the dip, or 
reat 
ingenious method has been applied 
of the Roman and Etruscan periods. 
The former gives a very different inclination 
fro e latter, indicating a great difference 
i which is at least interesting and 
g as a first result, and should mean 
rgeries in the future. 
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An Inexpensive Suburban Residence 


N comparing the house of to-day with the 
house of fifteen years ago, the most 
striking difference is in the interior wood- 
work. The beauty obtained by beamed 

ceilings, high wainscots, and flat panels is 
shown in the house designed by Mr. Myron 
Hunt for John J. Healy, Esq., Sheridan Road, 
Edgewater, in the northern part of Chicago. 
A suburban home presents greater problems 
than either a city or country house, for it 
must conform to different conditions and yet 
combine some of the features of each. 

The Healy house has many claims to con- 
sideration. It is simple, livable, well designed 
inside and out, and has a charm of color that 
is lacking in most dwellings. The first im- 
pressions gained are of space, of dignity, 
and of a rare simplicity. Flat woodwork 
and sand-finished plaster are the chief ele- 
ments in producing these results. The wood- 
work is perhaps the most unusual feature 
of the house. The wood is red oak, straight- 
sawed, not quarter-sawed, and is stained a 
medium shade of brown. The surface is un- 
polished, and of a beautiful grain and texture. 

The walls of the hall are of sand-finished 
plaster stained a deep ochre. There is little 
furniture here; a-tall clock, a table, and two 
chairs constitute the pieces. In a recess is 
a delightful landscape by Gardner Symons, 
in greens and yellows, framed in flat wood 
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SECOMP STORY PLAN 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


a shade darker than the trim. The ochre of 
the hall is continued to the third story, where 
it deepens into golden brown. No other 
wall finish makes for such depth and richness 
of color as stained plaster. It puts to flout 
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most of the figured wall-papers and many of 
the plain wall hangings. It has beautiful 
lights and shadows and a surface of velvety 
softness. In this house it has been used with 
admirable results. Next to the woodwork 
it is the most important factor in the success 
of the interior. 

From the hall opens the large living-room 
with the dining-room beyond, an arrange- 
ment that may be seen in the illustrations 
and also in the ground-floor plan. 

The value of straight lines has been em- 
phasized in this house. There are no curves. 
The first illustration of the dining-room shows 
how attractive these straight openings may 
be made when skilfully handled. This room 
is on a level with the hall, the living-room 
being a few steps lower. From every point 
of view there are fine vistas; the eye travels 
through the openings to some culminating 
point beyond. A poorly designed house 
would be hopelessly marred by such a scheme. 
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Not only must the lines of the rooms be very 
good to stand this treatment, but fine color 
effects and a simple arrangement of furniture 
are absolutely necessary. Both architect and 
decorator must unite their efforts in order 
to produce an interior where two or more 
rooms are visible. Many incongruous ar- 
chitectural details and many inharmonious 
color schemes are humanly separated one 
from the other by doors and portiéres. That 
this house can meet the test of such treatment 
successfully is a triumph not only for Mr. 
Hunt, but also for the mistress of the house, 
who planned the decorations and furnishings. 

A fine green is used on the plaster of the 
living-room with ochre between the beams 
of the ceiling. This color scheme opens well 
from the hall and leads gradually up to the 
dining-room, which is finished in plaster of 
a natural tone. The walls and ceiling are 
alike here, with the exception of a big bay- 
window jutting towards the south, which 
is ceiled in green. This window forms a 
small conservatory. Upon its flagged floor 
are small bay-trees which accentuate the 
green tones of the larger room. This bit of 
moss-colored ceiling has a two-fold charm. 
It continues the green of the living-room 
and makes a most interesting window effect. 
The ceiling is low and the green plaster forms 
a setting for plants and small shrubs. 

The dining-room is furnished in old ma- 
hogany. Upon the polished table is a square 
of old blue linen, and the curtains drawn 
back from the diamond panes are of English 
cotton in old blues and greens. A plate- 
shelf contains some interesting pieces of rough 
pottery in greens, grays, and deep blues, and 
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THIRD STORY PLAN 








several bits of burnished copper. 


the sideboard displays old blue 
Canton. 

The room is charming in design, 
in color, and in a refreshing sim- 
plicity. From the casement win- 
dows in summer is a fine view of 
trees and shrubbery, and in winter 
the semi-country landscape is 
equally attractive. 

Sheridan road at this point is 
near the lake, and the east win- 
dows command a wonderful view 
of the water. From the living- 
room a fine sweep of shore and 
lake is visible. It is one of the 
great beauties of a room that 
really needs no outside attraction, 
so satisfactory is it in itself. 

The dominant feature of the 
living-room is the fireplace, built, 
like the rest of the house, on 
simple, dignified lines. The nar- 
row straight shelf of the chimney- 
piece contains a few candlesticks, 
several pieces of pottery. and 
nothing more. Against the dull 
rough brick is a plaster cast in low 
relief, which acts as a high light. 

To sit by an open fire and to 
look through a low window to 
trees and sky is one of the 
privileges enjoyed by the inmates 
of this house. On one side of 
the chimney are book-shelves 
with a convenient chair placed 
near at hand. The occupant can 
enjoy the triple pleasure of fire. 
book, and landscape. 


The pictures and pottery of the — [[] 7 ~—s.s—~- |THE HALLWAY 
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A mahog- 
any cupboard holds a set of old Dresden and 
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tures are mainly carbon photographs 
prints framed in flat bands of wood. 


\bbott Thayer’s “Mother and 
child,’ Burne-Jones’s “Staircase,” 
Watts’s “Hope,” and one or two 
Rossettis are here. The furniture 
is chiefly oak, stained like the 
woodwork. The designs are on 
mission lines but lighter in build 
than most of the furniture bearing 
that name. There are one or two 
pieces of old mahogany, which 
ike the transition quite natural 
from the oak of the living-room to 
he mahogany of the dining-room. 
‘he curtains are part of the color 
scheme of the room. Next the 
elass hangs a double sash curtain 
pure vellow silk, with outer 
nar cings of green linen. The 
‘ r continue the color of the 
vall while the silk repeats in 
brighter tones the color between 
the beams. The yellow also adds 
1 touch of brightness necessary in 
a room of such somber tones. 
Oriental rugs were first used in 
the living-room, but the colors 


jarred a little with the green of 


the walls and the deep yellow of 
the ceiling. Finally a large rug 
was made to order in Turkey, 
having as a background the green 
of the walls, and for a pattern a 
conventionalized design in dull 
orange and gray. The rug brings 
walls, ceiling, and floor into per- 
feet relation and leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

There are no chandeliers in this 
house. Side fixtures and candles 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


THE LIVING-ROOM—LOOKING TOWARD THE HAI 














provide light. Over the dining-room table 
is suspended an electric drop-light concealed 
in a very pleasing shade of stained glass. 
It is plain green, and the heavy chain from 
which it hangs is toned the same color. 

The woodwork of the second and third 
story is Georgia pine stained to match the 
trim of the first floor. The staining has been 
highly successful and the dark pine is at- 
tractive with the simple bedroom payers. 

The room shown in the illustration has a 
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“4 AN ROSSORE, where the king and 
queen of Italy are spending the win- 
ter, is, without exception, the most 
beautiful estate owned by the house 

of Savoy. It extends from Viarreggio to 
Livorno, at the foot of the Apuan Alps, com- 
bining the charm of the seashore with the 
attractions of the mountains. The greater 
part of it—and that is its essential character- 
istic—is the thickly planted woodlands, which 
yield an important revenue from the sale of 
its pine-trees. In these woods game is most 
plentiful, while in the lakes, ponds, and small 
streams there is any quantity of fresh-water 
fish. At San Rossore one can indulge in al- 
most any kind of sport, for there are wild 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


narrow green and white stripe upon its walls, 
finished with a plain dark molding. The 
furniture is mahogany, with a few pieces of 
rattan. Two of the rooms are papered in 
blue and white, and one charming guest-room 
is in yellow and green. The curtains in the 
various rooms are of English linen or chintz 
in colors harmonious with the papers. There 
are few pictures, and these are mainly of the 
pre-Raphaelite school. Burne-Jones’s “Na- 
tivity” and “Caritas” are among the number, 


ONE OF THE BEDROOMS 


boar, stags, reindeer, pheasants, partridges, 
and almost every species of inland water 
fowl. 

Of all the curiosities at San Rossore, the 
most interesting, undoubtedly, are the camels 
used for the purpose of removing the 
timber. History tells us that these anima!s 
were brought from Syria to Pisa in galleys 
which the Pisan republic had dispatched to 
the Holy Land for the purpose of bringing 
back a load of the mold from the grave of 
Christ. 

In the kennel at San Rossore, many va- 
rieties of hunting dogs having been bred. 
They have their hospital, as well as a small 
cemetery, with its accompanying tombstones, 
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the latter being little known in this country. 
The bedrooms are dainty and simple, and as 
such meet the necessary requirements. 
The exterior of this house satisfies the eye 
as fully as the interior. The dull bricks, the 
rough plaster, the flat beams, the sloping 
roof, combine to produce a very gratifying 
result. In the three years since the house 
was built, vines and shrubs have added their 
beauty, and as time passes will further con- 
tribute to the charm of the surroundings. 


ili 


ITALIAN PALACE 


on which are recorded the names of the dogs 
which had their fleeting hours of celebrity in 
the hunting-field. 

Victor Emmanuel II. spent much of his 
spare time at San Rossore between 1864 
and 1870—that is to say, at the time when 
his capital was at Florence and not at Rome. 
In 1868 the king became very ill there, and 
so serious was his condition that the bishop 
of Pisa was sent for to hear his confession. 
The prelate came in haste, and thought to 
profit by the opportunity to ask him to make 
certain political concessions. ‘“‘ Eminence,” 
said the king, “if you want to speak about 
affairs of state you will find my ministers in 
the next room; oblige me by going there.” 











THE FOURTH ARTICLE IN THIS SERI 
TYPICAL ROOMS 

OUR rooms from different houses style. A few years ago the Tu ania dollar mark quite as adequately 
have been selected this month as a found vent in cozy-corners which ruined ther apartment in the rich man’s 
text for our fourth discourse. They many otherwise attractive ses. The cozy The terrors of the cozy-corner were 
are chosen from widely different local- corner is no longer taken seriously. It has tricted by reason of a limited pocket- 
ities, and have no connection, aside from the _ passed into the status of a newspaper Jjok t no restraining hand is seen in the 
fact that they all spell money and poor taste. ranking with the book agent and the mother- 1 room. There has been no question of 
As the height of absurd decoration, we in-law. ng some preposterous oriental ob- 

would point to the picture of the Turkish It was not a thing of beauty, but evel ause it could not be afforded; no } 

room, which is more convincing than columns reached the depth of folly exhibited the r of “effects’’ because the money ' 

of printer’s ink. It is a villainous ex- Turkish room, which is unfortunately not expended in another portion of the ‘ 

ample of misspent riches. There is not one confined to one corner. The Turkish roon The more money to the square inch - 
redeeming feature about the room. It is pure and simple—being anything but simple, | etter, and if the result is like unto our 
lacking in every essential that constitutes and, from the decorative standpoint, never fir tration, the owner has gained what 
a successful interior. pure—is too costly a luxury for aught save the 1, and the world moves on, in spite 

Upon no style of decoration has the in- millionaire. The carved woodwork, mosaic m, much in the usual way. 
genuity of man so hopelessly run riot as on panels, and inlaid furniture are always ex urkish room is desired, why not have 
the Moorish or Turkish scheme. Stuffy dra- pensive, and although the combination may sh room? There is no special point 
peries, cross-swords, and perforated lanterns _ be so atrocious that the old time cozy-corne! planting such an apartment to this 
have been the special characteristics of this pales by comparison, the ! vill repre but if attempted at all, it might be 
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well done. It might at least be Turkish. 
Fine feathers do not always make fine birds- 
and fine oriental draperies, ivories, bronzes, 
swords, and lanterns seldom make fine oriental 
rooms. 

Our illustration shows an apartment in a 
millionaire’s home which may be taken as 
typical of its class. It is better than some, 
and possibly a little worse than others, but 
on the whole, fairly representative. 

Here the Moorish and the Turkish, the 
Japanese and the Chinese, fight forsupremacy, 
ably assisted by a collection of Indian blank 
ets. As an exhibition place filled with the cu- 
rios of half a dozen countries the room is an un- 
doubted success. As a comfortable lounging- 
place where a quiet hour may be spent with 
book and pipe, the room is somewhat of a 
failure. There is not a square inch of plain 
space. Walls are covered and tables are 
loaded. Everything riots riotously; dragons 
writhe, bronze figures flourish swords, and 
painted dancing girls wave tambourines. It 
is as restful as the outskirts of a battle-field 
during an active campaign, and just about 
as safe. One false step would annihilate a 
costly Chinese vase, a bit of Venetian glass, 
or a trumpery American lampshade. Walk- 
ing through the narrow passageways, hemmed 


in by insecure tables, becomes a feat of 


A DINING-ROOM 


daring equal to astroll through the Bradley- 
Martin drawing-room. If the destruction of 
china included the downfall of Turkey—as 
exhibited in the so-called decorations of that 
country—the general annihilation would be 
hailed as a blessing, but the good work does 
not go quite so far as that. It stops short of 
the wall hangings. 

Any warring element lacking in form and 
design is supplied by color. East Indian 
textiles and North American Indian blankets 
were never intended by a benign Providence 
to be placed side by side. All the reds, car- 
mines, ecrimsons, scarlets, and vermillions 
known to the dye-pots of two hemispheres 
are brought together here. Navajo scarlet, 
Pueblo crimson, and Turkey red form a par- 
ticularly belligerent trio, which no amount of 
lantern-light can reconcile. And the money 
spent on this nightmare of a room would 
build a dream of a cottage. 

The illustration shows a dining- 
room, excellent in many respects, but failing 
as a whole by reason of its details. The com- 
monplace grille is inexcusable in a room 
where the woodwork is so good. The panels 
and doors are treated in a dignified way. 
Thearchitect fulfilled his part most creditably, 
and barring the rather heavy ceiling, the 
construction of the room is admirable. The 


second 
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furniture has been designed to accord with 
the woodwork. The sideboard and cabinets 
repeat the lines of the architecture, and up 
to this point all goes well. Then the stupid 
grille is added, and half the beauty of the room 
vanishes. The room errs in another point, 
although less violently than some dining- 
rooms that have come to our notice. A 
priceless collection of old Chinese porcelains 
is here, and it dominates everything else in 
the room. It is a wonderful collection and, 
with the exception of a plaques and 
vases that are used in a decorative way, is 
confined to cupboards and eabinets. Yet the 
room would gain in beauty and the eternal 
fitness if every piece of porcelain were placed 
elsewhere. They are in no sense a part of 
their setting, and as such they add nothing 
to the room. They give the atmosphere of 
a museum, which is always false-in a private 
house. 
Illustration 3 


lew 


shows that a few unim- 
portant accessories can sometimes mar a 
fine interior. The spectator longs to banish 
the grotesque china boy from the table, re- 
move the ugly vases from the mantel, and hurl 
the dictionary into some remote corner. The 
room is ornate, dilettante, for so 
useful and prosaic an object as a dictionary. 

The chandelier is extremely commonplace 


too too 








A RECEPTION-ROOM 


and out of tune with the woodwork, which 
demands fixtures equally classic. Nothing 
in the room lives up to the woodwork, which 
is a good argument in favor of using a more 
livable style of architecture. 

There is a touch of affectation in these 
ponderous rooms with their heavy cornices, 
elaborate pillars, and ornate mantels. At 
best, they fail in those qualities of charm, 
comfort, and livableness, without which a 
room cannot be a success. 

Our fourth illustration offers some valuable 
suggestions in what to avoid in furnishing a 
library. <A few ‘‘Don’ts” for millionaires are 
herewith appended. 

Don’t place a bronze figure of Mercury in 


a window where it appea 
the drapery with one 

lampshade with one fo 
where it will seem less 


Don’t place a lamp nea 


in any other part of the 1 
it would mean to call out 
Don’t place marble bus 
where they look so inse 
book in comfort is an im; 
Don’t choose pedestals 
mental that the objects 
tals become secondary 
Don’t buy pedestals 
avoid it. 
If you must have the 





THE UNRETURNABLE 


EAR Gertrude:—Do you remember that 

funny Hallowe’en party we had at my 

house when you loaned me your horse- 

shoe? Well, here is the shoe returned. 

I’ve tried many times to return it before, 
but it is none the worse for wear. 


Yours hastily, RvTH. 


Dear Ruth:—Yes, of course I remember that 
glorious night, when our costumes were queer and 
our behavior was queerer, but you are mistaken 
about the horseshoe. This is not the one I loaned 
you. Mine was larger and not gilded, so I return 
this to you. Yours, 

GERTRUDE. 


Dear Gerty:—Here again is the cunning little 
horseshoe, robbed of its offending gilt. Really, I 
cannot consent to keep it for it is yours, even though 
you have outgrown it. Corroborating evidence 
floodsin. It was in the box with some of “ Marty’s’’ 
gads and an old piece of spruce gum that you 
brought that night, and those card mottoes we had. 
Then, too, I was never strong on horseshoes and 
never hung them up, or gilded them. To be sure 
I once did “cross pipes on a mantelpiece,” but 
Margaret at once convinced me of my bad taste in 
house decoration. But no one shall say I ever 
gilded a horseshoe. No, I never was as young as 
that. 

And I never had such luck as to find a horseshoe; 
or, if I did, it made no impression on me; and, any- 


By 


way, I never saved any 


ELIZABETH NI 


ever lent me one for Hallowe’« 


I’ve had that horseshoe on 1 
for about five years. Eve 


for something that I couldn’t f 
blue moon, and would look i 


open that box, then a spasm 


I must return that to Gertrude 


I come across French boo 


had for years, when I clean ou 


Now, may it bring you 
memories of the walk"whe: 
hurt he would be if he knew 
much about it. Doubtless 
and selected a place for th« 


while the horseshoe was soaki 


is of an enduring quality. 
use? Yo 


Dear Ruth:—I’m sorry | 
ceive this persistent shoe las 
have sent it back sooner. 
the things that are Cesar’s 
return it to you, because I 1 
terday. I find it is a mul 


you on account of your obsti 


it is mine. The shoe I had 
an inch larger all round, 
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ir library shelves that the books 


be taken down, without moving all 
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ce books and porcelain vases side 


ight n’t use ball fringe on your curtains. 

lvice is written for millionaires, but 
id by others, and taken to heart. 
illustrated here are 
random, but they are typical of 


ent advit 


u©re e re 


na ind, and are duplicated over and over 


They show that money alone 
luce successful houses, and that 
ca beautiful in themselves can be so 

1 as to produce anything but beau- 
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HORSESHOE 


R nails in it. I have its “image” on my ret- 

tl [ry this on some of your more 

riends. I am so positive that it is not 
. it I would stake all my future hopes in 
And rection upon the fact. Your evidence is 
yet I feel convinced that you 
to your mistake, and begin to 
in a \ eriously how many innocent people have 


iil l stantial, 


der where this particular shoe came 
2 faint suspicion. 

l Yours patiently, 
GERTRUDE. 


’ i rtrude: 


id it emer ted 
l 1 
( 


Respectfully but none the 
I don’t want you to awake 
in the still watches of the night 
nce which I feel is not yet dead. 

1m afraid this horseshoe may not prove 

for good in the hands of anybody but 
id rightful owner. I needed nothing else 
me to whom it belonged, but you may 
that old blue-and-white silk waist of 

1 in the same box, to rub out the image 
PsA ye, which isn’t an image of the horseshoe 
e at all. Talk about the troubles of 
ves Never will I keep a thing borrowed, never 
it te rrov either trouble or good luck. 
heart I sympathize with you for rejecting 
rs of ippose you will deny also crystallizing 

ter bouquets! Ruta. 
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ROM the Colonel’s old top hat, develops the 
modern silk tile; from the Judge’s goose-quill, 
the fountain pen; from the stage coach, the 
electric car. 





So, from the dear old soda cracker springs Uneeda 
Biscuit—the most wonderful soda cracker the world has 
ever known. 


Little did our ancestors dream that purer materials, 
better mixing, sweeter baking andcleaner packing would 
develop within the bulk andareaof acommon sodacracker 
all the nutritive elements of a perfect world-food. 


Yet so it is; and hence the last word of modern 
science to the people of the nations, in the matter of 
the soda cracker, is—Uneeda Biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Old Attic Tank 


means sagging beams, cracked ceilings, fre- 
quent leaks and repairs, and no protection 
against fires. 


The Kewanee 
Pneumatic Tank 


in the basement, delivers water through the 
house and grounds by force of compressed 
air. Itcannot freeze or flood the house, and 
lasts as long as iron pipe. It will furnish 
water to kitchen, bathroom and laundry, 
and will throw a stream through a hose to a 
height of 150 feet. 

J. H. Brouwer, Shenandoah, Iowa, writes: 
“The system works to perfection, has not 
cost a cent for repairs, and the insurance is 
now 25 per cent less than on similar risks 
where there is no fire protection.” 

Send for names of users in your own 
State and copy of our illustrated booklet 
showing outfits in operation, free if you men- 
tion this paper. 


PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 


Drawer F. Kewanee, Illinois. 
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The 
Kewanee 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
“SECOND FLOOR BACK” 
By ANNE S. LUCKETT 


MORE depressing room could scar 

imagined. Darby and Joan, the latest 

tenants of the house of which it was a part 

stood squeezed in the narrow doorway 

gazing at its impossibilities. Darby co 
fessed that it looked rather hx peless lhe wood 
work was battered, the walls stained and torn, and 
two large nails loomed out, high and firmly in 
bedded, mementoes of a lat ipant 
lord had promised fresh paper, and Joan refused to 
be daunted. 

“We,shall make it a den,’’ she said You al 
ways wanted one, and we never had enough roo1 
before.” 

And#Darby faithfully promised his va le ser 
vices. 

The room faced north, and boasted but on 
window, which, as Joan said, made but one color 
scheme really possible—yellows and browns that 
would give the room a brighter effect he space 
was irregular, a bwilt-out closet detracting consider 
ably from the size of the room, which measured 
thirteen feet_in length, and ten across at the widest 
point. 

ie 

When the walls were scraped ready for the new 
paper, Joan took advantage of the oppor ty for 
cleaning and oiling the plain | pine woodwor 
The door leading into the rox 1 the vy door 
of the closet were promptly ta ff their hinges 
and relegated to the attic. A ter was calle 
in and built a shelf running room at 
distance“of five and one-hal 
Following Joan’s plan, he 
a space for books by closing i p 
in shelves at proper inter : e papel 
went on. Warm brown cartri 
and paler tan from the shelf to t ing pale 
yellow. 

The hard-pine floor was 
to be stained and polished 
rugs contributed a good eff. 
room Joan had her big box 
it with an Indian blanket 
eushions. Darby’s Crafts 
received the best light fron 
brass candlesticks at each end 1 tl rass desk 
fittings made a bright spot against the brow 
wall. An oddly shaped jardiniére « ! was 
converted into a receptacle { st , 


ie 


A Crafts table, oblong, two ea ti] two 
slat-back straight chairs, all upholstered in tan roan, 
filled the room. ‘The table fitted into the space 
beside the built-out closet, a this Darbv’s 
tobacco jars were ranged alo: 
plenty of room for the new magazines and 
shaded drop-light to read by. Over the jars hu 
his pipe racks. 

The running shelf, which had b: led te ite 
the woodwork, held pieces an potten 
photographs, and knick-knacks 

Pictures were few and good, and hu Y th 
shelf on a line with the eye r two i 
narrow dull oak frames, some [art prints, 
two photogravures in weather 
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a VanDyck head, the other an ¢ ent reproduc- 
tion of Burne-Jones’s “ Hope 

On either side of the book shelves straight 
folds from a heavy, brass rod, J hung sliding 
| curtains of pale tan burlap, turned up five inches 
| at the ends, and hemstitched t arse brow! 
| cotton. Porti¢res for the doorw ere made of 
the same material, also side curtains for the narrow 
window, the pole extending out a oO 
of the window, and the burlap hangi ro! 
to widen the effect. Inside eurta vere of plait 
ecru net, hand hemmed and t 
a brass rod to the sill. 


It was a room to enjoy in ¢ e, restful te 
| the eye, just the place for a quiet ¢ o witl é 
| books, or an hour of uninterrupted pleasure out ot 
the busy day. In it was nothing it could be 
damaged by wear, nothing flimsy or unsubstantial, 
everything solid, comfortable, and satisfying to 
the eye. 
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Cottage Bed 


Another Suggestion 
— Our 
Specialty in Cottage Furniture 








WERSONS contemplating 


ie furnishing of a shore 





or country home will ap- 
the qué alities possessed 


furniture which we man- 


made of oak may 
d from us in the 


nished state, or it may be 
hed to match interior deco- 


p stal request will bring 
150 distinctive pieces 
ssist in making a selection. 
\ood stains may be obtained 


large or small quan- 
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32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COLLECTORS’ INTERESTS 


OLD BOXES 


OLLECTING snuff-boxes is a pleasant, but 
costly pastime. Some of these trifles in 
tortoise shell and enamel are worth their 
weight in gold. If a sovereign’s name is 
linked with a specimen, it must be weighed 

in something more precious. Fabulous sums are 


paid for authentic boxes bearing such appellations 
as “ Napoleon,” “ Louis Quatorze,” “ Louis Quinze,”’ 
Often the name is simply an 


“ Louis Seize,” ete 


than that of Hartford House, but with the possible 


exception of two or three pieces, quite as fine. 
Her Sévres china, Louis XV. fans, and Empire snuff- 
boxes are among the most interesting of the smaller 
objets d’art. 

There is a great fascination about snuff-boxes, 
they belong so completely to another day. They 
are as remote from this workaday world as lace 
ruffles and paste shoe buckles, powdered hair and 





indication of the period. Josephine must have 
consumed snuff during most of her waking hours 
if we judge her capacity by the snuff-boxes bearing 
her name. If all the boxes containing the letter 
“N” were personally used by Napoleon, Austerlitz 
and Waterloo would have been impossible, for his 
entire time would have been devoted to snuff-taking. 
“First Empire” is a better label for specimens used 
during the Napoleonic period. 

The snuff and other boxes shown here belong to 
Lady Dorothy Neville, whose collection is one of 


fine manners. With the possible exception of the 
fan, nothing has such a personal connection with 
the past as the snuff-box. These trifles in tortoise 
shell, enamel, gold, and silver seem very human. 


| 
| 


| 


Whether the use of the snuff-box will ever be | 


revived is sometimes questioned. Snuff-taking is 
a cult that would doubtless have few followers to- 
day, and yet we hear occasionally of distinguished 
snuff-takers, King Edward being among the list. 
Beau Brummell’s grace with the snuffi-box is well 
known to every admirer of Richard Mansfield. All 





the finest in London. 


Snuff-boxes are a hobby of 
this brilliant woman, but not the only one. Old 
furniture, china, silver, fans, jewelry, as well as 
snuff-boxes have long been collected by her ladyship. 
In her town house nearly every article of furniture 
or bric-A-brac is a rare antique. 


Although an Englishwoman, the collection is 
chiefly French, the Louis XV. and Empire styles 
being her favorites. 

Her collection of old French furniture is smaller 


who have seen the play will recall the garret scene 
in the final act, when Brummell parts with his last 
treasure, the snuff-box bestowed upon him by the 
Prince. With shaking hands he removes the few 
particles of snuff, and hands the box to his faithful 
servant, who knows without being told that he 
must pawn it for what it may bring. 

We do not recall hearing of a genuine Brummell 
snuff-box, but in Lady Neville’s collection is one 
that was used by the Prince. 








HEN you think of book 
naturally think of GLoBE-W ERNICKE. 


cases, you 


There are a good many logical reasons why 
this is true, and we would like to explain to 
you just why you should cling to first im- 
pressions and buy Globe-Wernicke book cases. 

We make more book cases than all our com- 
petitors combined. The magnitude of the 
business closely affects the product. A big, 
prosperous business means economy in the 
buying of materials It also means first 
choice in materials 

We select the finest woods that can be found, 
and because our purchases are large, the price 
is low. We employ none but the most skilled 
workmen, and our equipment is the best that 
money can provide 

The finished product embodies the best 
materials, workmanship and finish, and 
every book case we make is equipped with a 


door equalizer that is an absolute surety against 


fection as human effort can make it. 
| It fits itself, and all other Globe-Wernicke 
cases of its class with which you may useitin 
the future. Another thing of importance is 
that our standing, our commercial rating and 


| binding, sO that every section is as near per- 


the magnitude of our business insures per- 
manency 

| When you wish to add additional book 
cases next year, or in ten or twenty years 
from now, the Globe-Wernicke product 
will be ready for you 


As to price, we fix that. No goods of quality 
can be sold at lower prices than we make, 
and no manufacturer trifles with the prices 
we have set. Thus we protect you as to qual- 
ity, as to assurances of the future and as to 
price 

You do not have to pay the freight, and if 
one of our agents is near you, the book case 
will be delivered and set up free of charge. 
Write for our catalog 104-L and list of agents. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Ca 
CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK: 380-382 Broadway 
|! CHICAGO: 224-228 Wabash Ave. J 


BOSTON: 91-93 Federal St. A\¥ 
LONDON: 8 Bunhill Row, E. C. 











cAlice bk. Neale 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 





1101-1103 Venetian Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


22 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


STUFFS AND FURNITURE 


Special attention paid to the execution of interior wood 
and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles 
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Plays in Any Key 








One reason for the superiority 
of the 


APOLLO PIANO PLAYERS 


is the 


TRANSPOSING 


KEY BOARD 


Which ‘enables the performer 
to play the music in any key. 
It also provides for the shrink- 
ing and swelling of the music 
roll and gives to the Apollo 
Players a distinct 


Money and 
Musical Value 


The 


Apollo Concert 


Grand Player 


Has a Range 
of 88 Notes 


Illustrated booklet sent on ap- 


plication to the manufacturers 








Melville Clark Piano Co. 


DEPT. O 


399-405 West Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Melville Clark Art Pianos 





A.MANSION LOST AT CARDS 
ONSPICUOUS among the “stately 


homes of England,” and especially 
vy of London, is Harcourt House, 
Cavendish Squ re, West, the one- 
time magnificent residence of the dukes 
Portland. 

Built for a lord, gambled away by a duk« 
as the result of a night’s play, palatial ir 
size, partly screened from the public view 
by a curious device, the house is in many 





respects unique, and to-day it is for sale “ wit 

out any restrictions on the purchaser.” 
The building was commenced i 722 

says the Baltimore Sun. here is a nobl 


courtyard in front, with a m: porte 
cochére, a fine garden with wide-spreading 
trees in the rear and stables fit for the horses 
of a king. 

One night a card-party ace there. 
The players were the present Duke of Har 
land’s grandfather and the Ear! of Harcourt. 
The stakes were high and luck went against 
the duke. At last the mansion was the stake 
and it became the property of fhe earl. 

But when the transfer came to be made 
it was found that there were legal difficulties 
in the way of alienating the house from the 
estate of which it formed a part The diff- 
culty was obviated by the duke 
ninety-nine years’ lease from the 
Harcourt “on favorable terms.” 

The card-playing duke’s heir was the 
nobleman who became n 
tric Duke of Portland whose esi apade Ss, 
legendary and real, are still of interest t 
various people who claim to be his heirs. 

It was this duke who erected an enormous 
screen of ground glass, eighty feet high and 
two hundred feet long, on either side of the 
garden, so that the tenants of the 
estate on Henrietta Street and Wigmor 
Street should not be able ntrude on his 
privacy. These screens are still standing 

Coming down to later times, the lea 
interest in the house was purchased by thx 
Earl of Breadalbane, while the freehold 
interest passed into the possession of Aubrey 
Harcourt. 

A few months ago an agent acting on behalf 
of a syndicate approache 1 Mr. Harcourt and 
Lord Breadalbane and induced them to sell 
their interests in the property. Very 
after the signing of the contract Aubrey Har- 
court died and the check was handed to his 
uncle and heir, Sir William Harcourt, wh: 
had to pay the ten per cent death duty which 
he had himself imposed when chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

In the mean time th authorities 
had cast eyes on that portion of the property 
which abuts on Wimpole Street. The work 
of the Vere Street post-office has of late grown 
enormously, owing to the activity of the 
great drapery houses in th en sight bo mene 
and the post-office has bought the hole of 
the. garden of the rns rt house, including 
the stables and the screens. ‘The 
will be on Wimpole Street. 

The major portion of the house and the 
large courtyard facing Cavendish Square, a 
site which an auctioneer would certainly 
describe as delectable, is in the market, and 
Harcourt House will soon be but a memory. 
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American BeautyRoses 
from May to October 


for the price of one florist’s bouquet 


1 growthem yourself—in your own garden. 

You can doit if you have our three-year-old 
I rose-bushes. Our free art booklet, ‘“The 
in Beauty Rose,” is worth a good deal 
amateur gardener. It tells how you can 


f 


be sure of success with the Heller bushes. 











Heller Brothers, 905 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


World argest growers of American Beauty Roses 








Write for our catalogue 
** Plants and Plans 
for Beautiful 
Surroundings”’ 


Full of invaluable information, illustrations 
of flowers and beautiful lawns. Our experi- 
ence at your service free. 1f your home is 
small and modest, make its surroundings 
| ive; or, if you possess spacious grounds, 
anned, artistic, and a delight to cultured 
is free. We also publish 
a andscape Gardening for Amateurs” 
| 64 pages, beautifully illustrated, and necessary in- 
ng out in an attractive and artistic way, 
is: also School . University, Sanitarium, and Fac- 
It is an excellent guide and reference book for 
n beautiful surroundings. Mailed to any ad- 
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| WAGNER PARK CONS - RVATORIES. Dept. 69. SIDNEY. OHIO 








rt 5 deer in United States—our ex- 





strated Catalogue No. 8C of Lace 
rtains, B ed Sets, Portieres and Curtain Nov- 
ties, Printed in Colors. It is the foremost 
authority on curtain fashions and shows the 
advance styles at the lowest prices. 
_ Keith's Furniture 
Our Catologue No. 8 F, illustrating 475 pieces 
of furniture for the home, will be sent free to 
any Dp oint West orentire South. Sent East only 
receipt of 20c. All our furniture is of the 
Keith quality—standard for more than a quarter 
century We pay freight and guarantee safe 


ivery. 
ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Company, 
Dept. 8. Kansas City, Mo. 











Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine 
and trade press of the United States on any pastndion oben We 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00 > and we will send zou, our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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AN OLD CLOCK 
This old clock is of quaint shape, the frame in 
places being curiously inlaid with pearl. A small 
string, which can be noticed in the picture, on 
being pulled repeats the stroke of the last hour, 
which was a great convenience in the times when 
to know the hour of the night one had to recourse 

to a battle with tinder and flint. 


THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS TO SAVE A TREE 

To save one of his ancient beech trees from des- 
truction, a resident of Brooklyn is having a fifteen 
foot wall of solid masonry constructed. The ex- 
tension of a street near the tree undermined it to 
such an extent that the owner built a substantial 
foundation for the roots at an estimated cost of 
three thousand dollars. 


A LUCKY POORHOUSE 

The poorhouse at Glasgow, Scotland, has for 
years been unwittingly using furniture worth a for- 
tune. When the furniture was recently sent to 
auction, it was discovered that most of it was an- 
tique and of great value. Sixty chairs were sold for 
one thousand dollars and eight others brought eight 
hundred dollars. The furniture had been in the 
building for decades, nobody suspecting its value. .J 


A GLASS HOUSE 

One of the queerest De in the world is to 
be found at Tonopah, Nevada. The walls are made 
of — glass bottles laid in mud. The bottles are 
placec 
approaches the house the walls suggest a great mass 
of honeycomb or a section of cement sidewalk turned 
on edge. This architectural freak was erected by a 
miner, who used bottles because other material was 
scarce. 


A HOUSE OF ROMANCE 
A recent real estate transfer in New York recalls 
a romance which for many years was the talk of the 
town. Three pieces of property were sold. The 
house to which most interest attaches was the 
residence at 23 Bond Street, which the late Miss 


Partridge kept closed for thirty years. Miss Par- | 


tridge’s family forbade her marriage to her cousin, 
Henry Hall Ward, and when the latter died he left 
the house to Miss Partridge, together with its fur- 
niture, books, and bric-a-brac. 

Miss Partridge was well-nigh broken-hearted at 


the death of her lover. She said she would never | 


marry and she kept her word. She took possession 
of the house at once, paid the late Mr. Ward’s valet 
in charge, and told him never to let a stranger cross 
the threshold. She died in 1903, at the age of eighty- 
six years, and the long-darkened rooms were once 
more thrown open. The sale of the house was made 
by the heirs of Mr. Ward, to whom it reverted. 
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C.F. BROWERGCO. 


ARTISTIC 


WOOD MANTELS 





in rows, the bottoms outward, and as one | 


Exclusive Designs Lowest Prices Free Delivery 


We are Leaders in Wood Mantels. We give the widest possible range for selection in style and price. We pre py 

freightto all points East of the Mississippi River—points beyond pro rata. HIGH-GRADE OAK MANTE 
COMPLETE WITH TILES AND GRATE, $13.50 TO $150.00 

The mantel illustrated above gives you a fair idea of our prices. No. 867, beautiful Gol de n 

Oak, 7 feet high, 5 feet wide, 3-inch quarter sawed veneered columns, French bevel plate 50 

mirror 18x36, complete with grate, and best tiling for facing and hearth, delivered seukeee 


on receipt of $26.50. Absol ute gui ar: ante e of satistac tion or moose; v y Fe turne d 
Write us today for handsome new Uiustrate ue 


C. F. BROWER & CO.. Department 24, “TEXINGTON. KY. 








Which Floor do You Prefer ? ? 


IF the one on the right, we want to tell you how easily it may 
be done by the use of GRIPPIN’S FLOOR, CRACK, AND CREVICE 
FILLER AND FINISHING SPECIALTIES. Simple and inexpensive. 


Skilled labor is not necessary. Write to-day for our descriptive 


matter to — 
7 GRIP PINS 


GRIPPIN MFG.CO.  [Uaeae 


BEFORE TREATMENT ‘soe an eae 


aes 
=e rag 






Dept. I, Newark, N. Y. 


AFTER TREATMENT 
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Mr. Tyden was the 
first one to appiy a the 
lock INSIDE and BELOW the 
a Oy the pedestal. 

e is the inventor of the first 
lock ever used insideof the ped- a 
estal, and now holds twenty pat- 
ents covering pedestaltable locks. This lock holds 
the table together, top and bottom, so it cannot 
spread ateither place. It is the ONLY ONE that 
locks the two halves of the pedestal on the IN- 
SIDE —to lock at top only is useless. 
















There are 4,000 tables with Tyden Locks 
giving satisfaction (all sold in four years) 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
Derr. H. HASTINGS, MICH. 
Hastings Tables are sold by all leading furniture dealers, 













OUR 
NEW 
“ART 
BOOK” 
shows all 
latest de- 
signs in 
pedestal 
Dining 
Tables 
Mailed on 
request. 













A QUAINT NEW ENGLAND 
PILLOW-CASE 
N early New England much 1 
Bible and committing it memory was 
inheritance from the strict Puritan pioneet 
aad in nothing was ir way of inculeatir 
piety shown more tha the constant us 
of texts and pious phrases conversation al 
Jetters, as well as by the serval 
prayers, and long Sunday services 
Samplers were worked then, and doubtless 
cardboard texts of a generation ago were a surviva 
of the old sampler idea, for in many homes then th: 
old samplers were left around, little regarded, whe 
now they are preserved with pride, and the cat 
board and worsted work put in the gar? 
to be, in its turn, rescued and shown as ancest! 
needlework. The sampler, n¢ to the fan 
Bible, was a record of family history, together wit 
the ‘‘mourning-pieces,”’ as the roidered 
painted, pictures of an urn, and a weeping willow 
with a ‘‘mourner,” were called, the urn, or tor 
bearing the date of death, and the name of a lov 
one. Often a text, upon a scroll, completed tl 
treasured work of remembr: 
To use texts upon bed-linen s s more unusua 
a very novel tract. To be sur ha v-a-da 
verses illuminated upon cards ve hung in bed 
rooms, such as ‘‘Sleep sweet within this quiet 
room,’—lines which have a religious trend, b 
quite different are these from an old pillow-cas 
recently found at the distribution of effects in 
old family home. It was a very small square cas 
of fine linen, yellow with time The fells were tiny 
thread-like welts, and the hem very narrow, and al 
finely sewed, by hand, of cours One can b 
wonder how without glasses anybody could hay 











= PAGE’S GLUE “= 

IN THE 
t set quickly like the old style gine 
no} : 5 
and has four times the strength lofficial 
| test, 1 in. sq. hard pine butted, registered 
1620 |bs, before parting). Used by the besi 


iture, 
China, |vory, Books, Leather,and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desired, 1 oz. bottle 
ible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
or 12c,if yourdealer hasn’t our line. 
PACE’ PHOTO Pasre, 
2 0z. size retails 5¢.; by mail, 10e. 
 PACE’S CILACE, 
This Label. 2 02, size retails 5e.; by mail, 0c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 144 Essex Ave.. Gloucester, ass, 


None genuine 
without 





taken such microscopic stitches. Then well writter 
in indelible ink upon the end was a text and th 


name of the owner, the date, and the number 
the article. Thus it read 
1831 


MRS. AMANDA R. PARKER 
PUT YOUR TRUST IN GOD 
No. 7 


A MINIATURE HOUSE 








Do You Wan to breed Squabs ? if so, write us. We are the larg- 


‘ est importers and breeders in America of Pure Bel- 
gian Homers ; also Pheasants, Swan, Peacocks, Fancy Ducks, Angora 
Cats, Collie Dogs. Stamp for circula: 


CAPE COD SQUAB CO., YEEUEET, mss. 




















™ Leonard 
Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


LINED WITH 


Genuine Porcelain Enamel 


fired on sheet steel. You can 
not break, scratch or corrode 
this wonderful lining. 

It will last forever, sweet 
and clean, 

Sliding adjustable shelves, 
of same material, caseof oak 
with quarter sawed panels 
Hand polished golden finish, 
nickel trimmings,eight walls 
with mineral! wool insulation 
This style 
x22x46 in $27 . 50 
freight paid as far asthe Mis 
sissippiand Ohiorivers. We 
sell direct where we have no 
agent. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for booklet show- 
ing other styles from $8,265 up 
and free sample of our won- 
derful lining. 

Many of our agents sell o 
partial payments. 
Beware of imitations made with white paint, white glass or tile, 


THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


26 Ottawa St.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





















MINIATURE house of six rooms, four a 
one-half inches by six and one-half inche 
weighing eleven oun and taini 
fifty-six pieces of furniture, some of whi 
weighed less than a gra has recenlty 
been constructed by a citizen York, Pa. Tl 
house is a frame structure, built in ths 


It has a frontage of 34 inches and extends back 44 
inches. It is 24 stories high and h 

The structure is of hard wood; the outer walls are 
of cherry, the window fran I W . al 
the sash of white maple. Th t door is of ma 
hogany, has a window in the upper half and a maz 
ble step beneath. A colonial px idorns the front 
and has an artistic railing tween the columns 
A balcony projects from the s¢ l-story front ar 
a door opens out upon it fron hi Phere is a 
little portico on the south sid Norwa 
maple, with turned columns, and has a railing or 
two sides. A door from this leads to the parlor 
A delicate serpentine cornice of white wood extend 
up the gables and along the eaves, front and rea 

Two little chimneys deck the r I ad three ru 
tic chairs the front porch, which preset homeli 
and pleasing picture. The insid the build 
ing are made separate from t! ter and can be 
withdrawn at pleasure, so expose the interior 
with its household and kitchen furniture. The first 
floor is divided into a parlor, dining-room, a1 
kitchen. From the dining-1 ie flight 
stairs, made after the modern | ascend to the 
second story. They are fitted and-rai 
ballisters, and newel-post. In t parlor is a fire 
place and a mantel on whic! tle cloc 
On the partition hang two litt] hogany picturé 
frames that contain the mii portraits of tl 
doctor and his wife. 

The second floor is divided iz o bedchamber 
and bath-room. The floors a1 ered with carpet 
and the rooms embellished with 
fifty pieces in all. Over twenty different kinds of 
wood enter into the construction the house and 
fixtures, some of which are rare l'very‘ancient. ys 
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You Must Have Our 1905 Catalogue 


YOU WAST TO KNOW THE 
LATEST DESIGNS IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one Piece of good 
furniture for any part of your house at the 
lowest price. By selling direct from the 
factory to you 

WE SAVE YOU 40 to 50 PER CENT 
You take no risk in buying Grace furniture, 
We ship on approval, deliver promptly, pay 
freight east of Dakota, north of Tennessee, 
ind equalize to points beyond, and GUAR. 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or money 

refunded. y 


Our catalgue 


s over 
5 pieces of 

t ost con 
t attrac. 
tive line of 
f re ever 
i direct 

f the fa 


tory tis 

worth having. 
Won't you 

write for it t 








SPECIAL 
Dut sion 
el 
No. a¢ 
220.00, 
1 "tag 
ne 
#23.00. SPECIAL LINE OF SIDEROARDS 
jer one to-day. All new 1905 designs. 


From $15.00 uy; 


GRACE FURNITURE 
OMPANY 


Grand Rapids, 
Dept. S Mich. 














REER’S 


~ Garden Book 


rhe seed and plant catalogue of the century. 
Needed by all growers of flowers or vegetables. 
yntains 224 pages profusely illustrated. The 
st complete list of seeds, plants, bulbr, etc., 
ve italogued. Gives full cultural directions, 
arefully prepared by experts 
his great book mailed FREE to all inter- 
sted in gardening. When writing, please men- 
ion this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
























ay ‘fart Lovers 
// Should Send for 
Book about 


Its cl ic design, velvety glossless glaze, and suft moss 
t ne lor, celebrated for the richness of its 
e won for it an enviable place 

zr the world's art wares. 


Gold Medal at St. Louis 
me Grecian design {illustrated above {s 
t Eight es high, five inches 
s prepaid upon receipt of 
\ e,$6.00, Other designs $1 00 up. 
Sold by Best Dealers 
J lustrates a great variety of designs an 
\ prices. Itis sent on request. 







The Gates Potteries 


631 Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. 
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NOTES 





FASHIONS IN FOOD 


HE compulsory education laws in England 
have in the course of years produced a vast 
multitude of half-educated people who 
thirst for knowledge. They are not particu- 
lar what information they get, or how ser- 

viceable it may become, but so long as it sounds like 
learning, they are eager for it. Realizing this con- 
dition, 2 young man started a weekly paper in Lon- 
don called Tit-Bits, and proceeded to give the public 
what it longed for. Tit-Bits succeeded wonderfully; 
it now has an enormous circulation, and curiously 
enough, it prints matter of interest. As a rule I find 

riodicals with the largest circulations are hopeless- 
y, almost inexcusably, dull, from my point of view. 
In the case of Tit-Bits, however, the contents could 
not be more interesting, and when the aspiring 
workman reads that so many thousand umbrellas 
were left in cabs in London last year, he flings aside 
the paper and inflates his chest with the conscious- 
ness of increased wisdom. Lately Tit-Bits has given 
space to information much more vital than statistics 
pee umbrellas can ever be. A recent number 
contains an article on what King Edward eats. Now, 
it must be obvious to all men that this subject is one 
of the greatest importance, and any accurate word 
should be carefully read. When one realizes that 
this monarch sets the fashions for most of the civ- 
ilized world, his tastes in food become as significant 
as the Gospel. 

“The king is very fond of his afternoon tea, and 
having a sweet tooth, as Queen Victoria had, likes to 
see confectionery on the table. ‘‘ But it is not so well 
known,” says the writer in Tit-Bits, ‘“‘that his 
majesty never by any chance partakes of butter, and 
that, moreover, he never takes tea made with milk, 
but in the Russian fashion, with a piece of lemon 
instead.” 

Oshkosh and Cedar Rapids papers please copy! 

“Similarly he has a special way of his own of mak- 
ing coffee, or, rather it is the way of his own particu- 
lar coffee-maker, Ibrahim, a dark-skinned Turk, with 
whose skill in this particular department of kitchen 
work his majesty was at the first experience so 
pleased that he brought him home with him from 
one of his journeys abroad, and installed him in the 
royal household to do nothing else but make the 
king’s coffee. So indispensable is Ibrahim to the 
king that he is often taken abroad with him. His 
method of making the king’s coffee is as follows: 
First of all the water is boiled, and then the coffee is 
put in and allowed to ‘infuse.’ Ibrahim then warms 
it again until the coffee grounds ‘rise to the top, 
turn over, and descend.’ The grounds are then 
allowed to settle, and finally Ibrahim pours off the 
liquid with a flourish of his long dark arm, the coffee 
as he makes it in this way being superb. 

“Another peculiarity of the king’s taste is for the 
German black bread which is known as ‘schwarz- 
brot.’ It has been a favorite with him for many 
years; but it is an acquired taste and needs much 
assiduous cultivation, for the person who tastes it 
for the first time feels that he would never care to do 
so again. However, two varieties of rye bread baked 
in the German fashion are regularly supplied by a 
German firm in the City of London for his majesty’s 
use. One variety has a large proportion of Vienna 
flour added to the rye meal, and in the case of this 
bread the peculiar sour flavor is not so noticeable. 
Beginners who wish to train themselves to eating 
‘schwarzbrot’ usually begin with it. But it is the 
real ‘schwarzbrot,’ the genuine sour black bread, 
which most frequently finds its way to the king’s 
table, and his majesty thoroughly enjoys it. 

“One of the king’s favorite dishes at the dinner- 
table is a minute chicken on a morsel of toast. These 
little ‘poussins,’ as they are called by the poulterer, 
yield but two or three mouthfuls of delicate, white 
flesh, and in London they are retailed at such high 
prices that they are a rare dainty. Nevertheless, in 
the West of Ireland they are sold by barefooted 
peasant girls, who charge only 6d. each for them.” 

And now comes the masterpiece! Ungentle folk 


sometimes suspect King Edward of drinking German 
beers or British ales; there is perhaps something in 
his figure which creates the suspicion, but they are 
far from the truth. 

‘His majesty is extremely abstemious in regard to 
liquid refreshment; but here again he has consider- 
able individuality of taste, and perhaps this is most 
curiously exemplified in the case of the ‘cocktail’ 
which is his own invention. This is made up of a 
little rye whisky, some crushed ice, a small square of 
puanee>. a plece of lemon peel, a few drops of 
maraschino, ditto of champagne, a dash of Angos- 
tura bitters, and powdered sugar sufficient to bring 
the mixture exactly up to the royal requirements.” 

If his majesty uses this mixture with any regu- 
larity, it is not to be wondered that at least once in 
each year the court moves to Homburg to partake 
of its purifying waters, 


CARNEGIE LIBRARIES 


HE present generation may scoff at Mr. Car- 
negie and his gifts of libraries, and even 
thinking people may question his taste in 
insisting on the Carnegie name attached to 
each, but in later years a great many peo- 

ple will give thanks to the man who put books within 
their reach and so allied them to the thoughts and 
atmosphere of a greater world. We have surely no 
right to question the way in which a man shall bear 
his sorrows, and it is equally impertinent to quarrel 
with the methods of his charity. 
quarrel, the result cannot be affected. Mr. Carnegie 


| 


But quarrel or no | 


is laying the foundations of a great thankfulness | 
from posterity, and the breadth of his benefaction | 
will be beydnd all counting. The public generally 


has no conception of the extent of his gifts. A recent 
statement shows that so far he has established no 


less than 1,209 libraries, at a total cost of $39,325,240. | 
Of these 779 are in the United States, in 46 different | 


states or territories. The gifts in this country alone 
come to almost three-fourths of the whole, or 
$29,094,080. 

Outside of the United States he has given to Porto 
Rico, Canada, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the West 
Indies, not to mention 455 libraries in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. This is certainly a magnifi- 
cent memorial, and one deserving the gratitude of 
the world. It is also worthy the emulation of other 
rich men. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HIS is the one hundredth number of Tue 
House Bravtirut. In the opinion of its 
editor, it is the best number that has 
appeared, in the range of its subjects, in 
its practical side, and from its broad human 
interest. It is also the largest issue in point of 
advertising patronage. i 
creased beyond all anticipations, and the average 
for the year should be forty thousand copies 
monthly, if present prospects count for anything. 
The January and February issues were entirely 
sold out within a few days of publication; of 
this March number a largely increased {edition has 
been printed in the hope of supplying the demand. 

The eee urges readers who are in the habit 
of purchasing Tot House BravutiFvt on the news- 
stands to put in their orders early, or better still, 
to subscribe for the magazine by the year, either 
through the newsdealer or directly to 11 Eldredge 
Court, Chicago, so that they may be able to have 
each issue promptly as it appears. Tue House 
BEAUTIFUL Is of the greatest value when the twelve 
numbers for the year are taken as a whole. 

To those interested in the beauty and convenience 
of their homes, every number of THe House Bravti- 
FUL is invaluable. 

The next issue will be worth much more than the 
20 cents it costs. 

The subscription price is $2.00 a year. 

HERBERT S. STONE. 


The circulation has in- | 
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Building or Fecorating 


the house, you should consult some 
acknowledged authority before 
adopting your plans : : : : : : 
@Such you will find in Miss 
Margaret Greenleaf, whose repu- 
tation as a practical and artistic 
decorator is too well known to 
require further comment: : : : 
QHer exquisite taste and wide ex- 
perience in the suggestion of color 
schemes, draperies, and furnishings 
are wholly at the command of our 
patrons, free of any charge whatever. 
For this service she formrely re- 
ceived fifty dollars for a single room. 
@A letter addressed to her at our 
New York Office will bring a 
prompt reply :: : ::: 3 3 








Chicago Varnish (Company 


22 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


27 Dearborn Ave. 


CHICAGO 




















IGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


Nearly 4,000 ft. elevation 
in the 
CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 
The Home of 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS 








From Grandfather Mountain; 
alissaaitin tes ean and the best 
3,000 feet below. American Native Plants. 


Half-tone Catalogs. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Proprietor, 
Beacon Building BOSTON, MASS. 

















GQmenty Years’ = xperience 


in close touch with large and small estates in 
all parts of the country, enables us to offer to 
every owner of Grounds and Gardens our 
special help in Designs and suggestions for 
the improvement of such, and with greater 
economy_and saving than can be secured in 
any other way :::::::::%28%3 
Our practical suggestions enable you to 
plant your Lawn, your Garden, or any other 
portion of your place, with a great saving. 
Write us, and we will help you : $ 3 
We send men of experience at any time at 
nominal rates to advise upon every leading 
uestion of Landscape work. Formal and 
Id-fashioned Gardens, and every feature of 
Landscape work, we give close and careful 
attention to. Werefer to many hundreds of 
rivate properties brought to perfection 
Our Nurseries are among the largest in the 
United States, and we ask but one profit in 
supplying our clients : : :::::: 3: 


We offer every known hardy form of 
Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
HerbaceousPlants, Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs, etc. 


at prices which, after you investigate, 
will attract your close attention. 


WRITE US, AND SEE OUR CATALOGUE 








The Shady Hill Nursery Company 
44 Broad Street, cor. Milk, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, IIl. 


CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CoO.,, Bank Floor, Unity 
~ Building, Chicago. 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT EQUIP- 
MENTS 


RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. Outfits for any size place. 
130 described in our §6-page catalogue. Con- 
sulting department for large work. 





DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOM LAT! ( 
Construction, Sedgwick Ma I Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING oe CTION CO 
906 Tribune Building 21 Liberty St 
New York. Thoroug Pp iinst fire 


at small cost. 


INTERIOR nor aneangacioag 


THE ~- ALMINI COM "ANY Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. pee ic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


METAL TILES 


MERCHANT & CO., New Y ¢, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send { booklet illus- 


trating Metal Spanish Tiles 


EARLY MEANS OF ILLUMI. 
NATION 


4MHE earliest means of illumination, says 
| a writer in the Art Interchange , Was 
the pine knot. The “Betty lamp” 
shallow circular oval or triangu- 
rrangement filled with tallow or grease 
pewter, iron, or brass—next 
into use for lighting purposes. In 
ump was a wick or twisted rag, which 
laced in the grease with one end left 
iding, which could be ignited with 
id a flint and steel, or possibly a 
al would be applied for this purpose, 
les appeared later, and the making of 
first candles was a process exceedingly 
is. They were made of either a tallow 
ale green wax made from the bayberry, 
emitting a delicious and fragrant 
when lighted. Seonees and candle 
eceptacles for holding. home-made 
es—decorated the walls of the houses 
ore well-to-do, while candlesticks, 
, and snuffer-boats were to be seen in 
every house, together with a pecu- 
trivance called a candle wedge, made 
s, cups, and pins—the metal sometimes 
pewter, but more frequently iron or 
This utensil enabled the frugal and 
ical housewife to burn every inch of 
lle, not the smallest bit being wasted. 
ps and lanterns, gilded and painted, 
x and plain, for use mostly in halls or 
ireases, came into fashion in the early 
‘the eighteenth century. The oil used 
ade from the “spermaceti whale,” 
hat period there were numerous 
expeditions from all parts of the 
ast, but especially from New 
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Fine Old Colonial Mehogany Furniture For Sale 


chests of Drawers, Old Dressers, Card Tables, Candle 
I Tables, Mirrors, Old Sharaton and other Dining 
~ id "Mahe ogany and French Walnut Chairs, Clocks, Can- 
t Send for list and prices of more than 150 pieces. 
j. ‘ LIBBING & CO., 203 E. Maia St., Fort Wayne, tad. 


Have Hundreds of Car Loads 
of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, sara Roses, Plants, 
Bulbs, Cyne new 





guaranteed, larger by ex- 
press or fre = The best are 
cheapest. us. Elegant 
168-page catalogue free. Bend 
for it and see what values we 
E ’ ive for yourmoney. 51 — 
= PF § green ouses, 1,000 acres. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
BOX 109, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


PAINT MANUPACTURERS 
JAMI N MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 


Chicago 











PUMPS, ETC. 
ate ghout the house with the “Im- 
i LE u * Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
ICOK CK CO., 180 Washington Street, 


il 
ROOFING TIN 
YLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
tiginal brand. Costs a little more than 
, but is superior to any other roofing 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
‘A Guide to Good Roofs "on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
HANT & CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
inufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; 
te for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 
RCHANT’S OLD METHOD” is the 
est standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for 
klet “Good and Bad Tin.” 
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HOUSEHOLD BACTERI- 
OLOGY 


By S. MARIA ELLIOTT 


Instructor in Household Economics, Simmons 
College, Boston 


OST persons now know that mankind is 
greatly troubled by the work of certain 
minute agents—variously termed germs, 
bacteria, micro-organisms. Few, how- 
ever, realize the good that these forms 

do, or understand them and their place in the 
world. It is the purpose of this series of articles 
to show the relations, both good and evil, that 
bacteria and other micro-organisms bear to the 
household. 


DUST 
All housewives look upon dust as an undesirable 
thing that they are constantly seeking to be rid of. 


If dust is seen on the piano or on the table, each 
thinks she will be considered a slack housekeeper. 
Perhaps some are not troubled by the presence of 
dust that does not show. Such fight the enemy 
vigorously where visible, but relax effort where or 
when he is invisible. The temptation comes to hide 
the tell-tale dust by shutting out light. 

Few persons there are who have not at some time 
exclaimed, “ Where does all the dust come from?” 
If a house be thoroughly cleaned from cellar floor 
to attic ridge, tightly closed for months or years, 
when reopened dust will be found in great quantities. 











Petri Dish for Plate Cultures 


Fig. 1. 


This is true even in the country, where perhaps a 
single house, removed from the highway, stands 
surrounded by grass and trees. 
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Fig. 2. Shallow Bowl Cover with Sheet of Glass 


The “housekeeping” of ships includes dusting. 
The officers’ quarters of the government ships are 
dusted regularly, although land may not be seen for 
months at a time. 

Indeed, it is probable that were all dust extermi- 
nated, life also would become extinct, for life in its 
most efficient form needs light, and Tyndall proved 
by delicate experiments that when all dust was re- 
moved from the track of a beam of light, there was 
darkness. So before the command, “ Let there be 
light,” the dust condition of light must have been 
present. Balloonists find that as they ascend higher 
the color of the sky deepens. At a distance of some 
miles the sky is nearly black, there is so little dust 
to scatter the rays of light. If the stellar spaces are 
dustless, they must be black, and therefore color- 
less. The moisture of the air collects about the 
dust particles, giving us clouds, and with them all 
the glories of sunrise and sunset. Fogs, too, are 
considered to be masses of “ water-dust,”’ and ships 
far out at sea have had their sails colored by this 
dust while sailing through banks of fog. 

Astronomers find meteoric dust in the atmosphere. 
When this falls on the snow and ice fields of the are- 
tic regions, it is readily recognized. The eruption 


of Krakatoa proved that voleanic dust is dissemi- 
nated world-wide. 

Thus dust, just common, every-day dust, is a very 
important and complex substance, which promises 
much of interest in its study. Therefore, again we 
ask, where does it come from and of what is it made? 

When a March wind blows over a sandy road or a 
November gale sweeps through city streets, it is evi- 
dent that a large part of the dust found in the house 
comes through open doors and windows. Few win- 
dows and doors are so tightly fitted_that fine dust 
will not sift in around their casings. 





Fig. 3. Colonies of Dust Plants Grown on 
Gelatine 


Until electricity is made the common source of 
heat and light, there will be much dust from coal and 
wood, both before and after they are burned. These 
sources are too evident to need more than a mention. 
It is from the wear and tear of the house itself, its 
finish and furnishings, from our own bodies and the 
clothing that covers them, that the larger amount 
of dust comes. From these we have bits of wood, 
stone, cotton, hair, dead cells from all animal bodies, 
a mass of mineral, animal, and vegetable matter of 
very complex composition. 

Since time began, everything in this old world has 
thus been wearing away more or less slowly, adding 
bit by bit to similar accumulations, until what we 
know as soil has been built up—pure mineral soil 
made from the débris of the rocks; organic soil or 
loam from the addition to this mineral soil of vege- 
table and animal débris. The same processes are 
continually going on all about us. 

The dictionaries recognize this process when they 
tell us that dust is “ Earth or other matter in fine 





Fig. 4. Dust Garden after Two Week’s Growth 
The Principal Colonies of Molds 
Marked ‘‘A’”’ 














forsale 


An unique Floor Finish 
Like Wax—but unlike tt. 








“You can’t slip on Florsatin, grandmamma.” 


F YOU value the safety of your 
loved ones, do not expose them to 
the danger of highly polished waxed 

floors—the cause of so many hard falls. 
FLORSATIN removes this danger 
completely. It produces the soft, sat- 
iny effect of wax, without its attendant 
slipperiness, and retains it for months 
and years with no further refinishing. 
This unique effect, inherent in FLOR- 
SATIN, is obtained without the ex- 
pense of rubbing, and has never before 
been achieved in a lasting finish. 

Added to beauty is its extreme dura- 

bility, ease of application, and great 
covering capacity. The hard, tough 
finish given by FLORSATIN will 
neither chip, scratch white, nor spot 
with water. The result is absolute 
satisfaction with a minimum cost. It 
may be applied to old as well as to new 
floors. 

Seeing is Believing. Send 10 cents 

for a wood panel showing the beauti- 

ful effect of the FLORSATIN finish, 

and a copy of “‘ The Home Ideal,” 

by Margaret Greenleaf, a 26-page 

handsomely illustrated book on house 

decoration, full of advice and sugges- 

tion by a writer of exquisite taste. 


Leading Architects and Dealers are 


recommending FLORSATIN for the 
highest grade of work. 


Chicago Varnish Company 
22 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


27 Dearborn Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Established 1865 
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McCray Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass, or Wood Lined. 
All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, Florists, etc. 
Indorsed by physicians, hospitals, and pron 


The McCray Patent Seem of Re frigeration 


insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry 
Salt or matches keep perfectly dry i Mc Cray 
Refrigerator, the most severe test px 


Zinc-Lined Refrigerators a Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a dange 
corroding and the oxide poisoning milk ar d Mc Cray Retriger- 
ators are lined throughout with Porcelain Ti e, O; 

Jood (no zine is used). They are Dry, Clez i nH gie of 
superior construction, are unequaled for economy of ice. and can be 
iced from outside of house So refrigerator is guaranteed 


McCray Refrigerators are also Buill to Order 
atalogues and Estimates Free 
Catalogue No. 80 for residences; No. 46 for hot 
stitutions, etc.; No. 57 for meat markets; No 


McCray Refrigerator C + wa 
425 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind 


BRANCH OFFICES 
a Chicago, 55 Wabash Avenue 
New York, 341 Broadway Detroi 
Boston, 52 Commercial Street Pit g ¢ e 
St. Louis, 404 N. Third Street S 
Columbus, O., 356 N. High Street Min 
Philadelphia, 1217 Chestnut Street I 
Cleveland, O., 64 Prospect Street ( 
Washington, D. C., 620 F Stree 
Address main office unless you reside tn on ! 
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Built to order for 
Mr. Harry Hartley, Brookline, Mass. 

















Summer Cottages 


Better built and better looking than you can have constructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 
tic in design. Constructed on the Unt System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 


and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
destination, ore to size of house. 


we will give you a delivered price at once. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, 


M@QM PORTABLE HOUSES 





Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. 


Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 


NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 


Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 


SAGINAW, MICH. 








OLD HICKORY $7 75 
SPINDLE BACK CHAIR oom 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, attractive Chair for 
Porch and Lawn use ever sold at this remarkably low price. Wi!! 
stand all sorts of weather. Solidly constructed of genuine white 
hickory with bark on. Seat 18 inches long, 16 inches deep; height 
over all 40 inches. Price, $1.75, freight prepaid east of Mississippi 
river. 120 other styles of Chairs, Settees, Tables, etc., $1.50 up. 

















“1 beg leave to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 28th ult., and yesterday had the 
pleasure of unpacking the chairs which have been received. 1 highly appreciate your kind 
ness in selecting these pieces of furniture for me, and can assure you that they are pre 
eminently satisfactory. shall take pleasure in recommending them and showing them to no 
friends, and trust that they may find favor with them even as they have with me. 

E. W. MACPHERRAN, Marquette, Mich. 








¥ —_ are more than delighted with your furniture. Please send catalogue to my cousin H edo 
Park, N J.” MRS. HOWARD 

“Chairs arrived O. K. We think they are fine and cannot be equaled anywhere.” J. W. ST I i Pa 

Be sure to get the ** Qld Hickory” Furniture, and see that our trade-mark is on 
every piece. If your dealer will not supply you, remit direct to us. Ask for new 48- 


page illustrated catalogue and our Special Introductory Offer FREE. 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., 


33 Cherry Street, - = = = Martinsville, Ind. 


“ The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacture 

















particles so attenuated that they can be raised 
arried by the wind.” 
ls, then, are the responsible agents for much 
dust in our houses, ye wind is simply air in 
We cannot w alk across the floor, make a 
k comfortably in a chair, or dance a jig, 
ut making some wind currents. If dust is 
nt in this current, it will be stirred up, to settle 
where it was before, or to be blown to some 
place. The more dust or the stronger the 
the surer it is that the dust will be carried 
ith the current. 
pie should the housewife spend so much 
and time in trying to keep ier house free 
just? All the dust elements we have seen so 
re not likely to do her much harm. The ashes 
her mineral dust may scratch the polished table 
brass ornaments and silverware, but not so 
it lies hinges It is the moving grain of sand, 
e still « that scratches. The other ingredi- 
| aa ad animal or vegetable matter, may 
agrees sabi to think of, but they are of the same 
iS Ol irsel\ es, our clothes, our furniture. If 
lead matter were all there is to dust, no one 
ever hs * e heard of the science of Bacte riology. 
ny of daily occurrences in the home give 
) questions which may be readily answered if 
ll but turn our kitchens into laboratories and 
ne He experiments. 





5. (a) Colonies of Molds; (b) Colonies of 
Bacteria 


aps you forgot to change the water in a vase 
rs, and it stayed there a week. How did it 
hen you poured it out? How did the stems 
1 been in the dirty water feel? 
ibly when you left home for a week’s visit 
mmer, you knew the ice was all gone from the 
rator, but you forgot to empty the pan under- 
What did you find on your return? A 
lm over the surface of the water, did you not? 
experiences may be familiar to all. A few 
zo these changes were thought to be due to 
ygen of the air, which in some way, under 
conditions, made some things sour, some 
1d others putrid. 
e days of our grandmothers, much of the 
was made with leaven like that used in Bible 
a mixture of flour and water exposed to the 
whatever the air contained. This was 
barm.” Such bread is still common in 
s of our country, and known as “ salt-rising 
and the barm when made with milk is 
emptins.” ’ 
he old days a portion of the leavened mass 
to start the next batch of bread. Occa- 
this was forgotten or it spoiled, then the 
ife borrowed from her neighbor, as when the 
the hearth was out, a coal was borrowed. 
es now the yeast-raised sponge becomes 
sour before it is ready for baking. 
or other sauces containing sugar ferment 
ind i the housewife scalds them. This may 
hem as palatable as when freshly stewed. Yet 
ten turn sour again, and, after a while, scald- 
ven boiling does not remove the sharp or 
g effect upon the tongue. 
oist bread in the jar is found specked with 
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mold; some August morning the sprinkled clothes 
in the laundry basket are mildewed; the “best 
room,” seldom used, and darkened by drawn shades 
and tightly closed blinds, becomes musty. 

What do all these things mean, or have they any 
relation to each other? 

We will now see if we can answer these questions. 

Experiment.—Mix a little yeast with some sweet- 
ened water, and let it stand in a warm place where 
the tengeratars is from 70 to 75 degrees F. Puta 
few tablespoonfuls of beef broth or molasses water 
into a cup or bottle, and leave it uncovered in the 
kitchen where it will be warm. Watch carefully 
what happens. Before long bubbles show on the 
surface of the sweetened water; perhaps you may 
see bubbles rising in the broth. If left ber enough 
the sweet liquid will be sour, and the good broth 
smell bad. You say the one has fermented, the 
other is putrid. What has made the change? You 
did not add anything to the mixture; you only kept 
it warm and uncovered. 


DUST GARDENS 


Experiment.—From any dealer in laboratory sup- 
lies or through the doctor or druggist get a Petri 

Fish orplate. This is simply two round A od dishes, 
one-quarter to one-half inch in depth, one just large 
enough to fit over the other as a cover. See Fig. 1. 
This experiment can be made without the Petri 
dish, although not so conveniently, as follows: 

Take a clear glass sauce-dish or a finger-bowl. 
Fig. 2. Cover with a piece of smooth, thin glass, 
clear enough to see through readily, and large enough 
to entirely and tightly cover the dish. After wash- 
ing well, place both together in a pan in a cool oven 
and gradually raise the temperature until it is hot | 
enough to bake bread or to yellow a piece of white | 
paper in half a minute. Let them bake for an hour 
or more. Then open the oven and place the pan 
where the dish may cool slowly. When cold take 
out, without removing the covering plate, and put 
round both dish and plate a strong rubber band, or 
tie them together with a string. 

This we will call our garden-plot. But a garden 
is of little use without something growing in it, and 
for this, soil is required. 

For the soil take the following recipe: Chop finely 
one-quarter pound of lean, juicy beef. Mix this 
with one cup of warm water. Heat in double boiler, 
stirring often until water in water-pan has boiled 
fifteen minutes. Remove inner dish, place directly 
over the fire, and allow broth to boil ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Clear by straining through two or more thick- 
nesses of flannel wet in cold water. Squeeze the | 
meat carefully to get out all its juices but not much 
fat. The meat is acid, therefore add from one- 
eighth to one-quarter teaspoonful of bicarbonate | 
of soda. Replace the water lost through evapora- 
tion. 

Moisten three heaping tablespoonfuls of finely 
divided gelatine in a very little cold water and add 
to the boiling hot broth. When the gelatine is dis- 
solved, strain through hot flannel. 
f:Put three or four tablespoonfuls of the broth into 
each of several small bottles. Plug the mouth of 
each with a close wad of cotton wool or tie over 
each a thick mat of the same. For three successive 
days place the bottles on a piece of folded cloth in a 
pan of cold water, and boil them fifteen minutes. 

Gelatine melts at quite a low temperature, so if 
the dust garden is prepared in summer it may not | 
remain solid. If kept in a very warm place in the 
room it may melt at any time. A better substance | 
to use for the jelly is agar, which remains solid at | 
blood heat, 98.5 degrees F. This may be found in 
some cities at the druggists’, or at the dealers in | 
chemical or bacteriological supplies. It solidifies | 
suddenly, if its temperature drops below a certain | 
point, and as it is rather difficult to prepare, the | 
gelatine is more favorable for the amateur’s use.* | 

iin our garden we want only certain kinds of | 
plants, and we want to know just where they come | 
from, we therefore bake the dish and boil the jelly 
until sure that nothing in either is alive. 

, ,When ready to plant the garden, put the bottle of 
jellied beef juice into a dish of cold water. Heat 
this until the jelly is melted, and then cool slightly. 

Remove the elastic from the dish. When the 


,, Kor the careful, accurate preparation of such soil, consult 
Laboratory Work in Bacterio ogy,” Frederick G. Novy, or 
any other manual of laboratory practice in Bacteriology. 





(Continued on page 48) 








Devoe Artists’ Supplies 


If you are interested in art work of any kind—oil or water colors, china 
painting, pastels, sketching, pyrography—send for our catalogue of things 
for your use. 


We handle everything of this kind; are makers of most of it. The name Devoe 
is an invariable sign of the best quality. In buying, ask your dealer for Devoe 
goods, and be satisfied with nothing less. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph St. Chicago. Fulton and William Sts.. New York. 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City 
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For full information fill out this coupon or write Dept. No. 109 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Installment Endowment for § 





if issued to a person 


__.years of age, beneficiary— years of age 





Name — a - Address 
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& 
N° unpacking 

when you ar- 
rive; nopacking up 
when you leave. 
Your clothes hang 
up just as they do 
in your wardrobe 
at home; your linen 
lies neatly in draw- 
ers; your hats go 
in the hat compart- 
ment. No matter 
how many or how 
few garments you 
have, adjustable 
slides keep them 
free from wrinkles. 


The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 

Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 

to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 


Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request, 





Abel 2 Bach Company, Pa 
Largest Makers of Trunks and Bags in the World. ——-S 


Milwaukee, Wis.,U. 8. A. 
Insist on having this co Ng 
Surt Case or Bag you " is your 
guarantee of quality styleand durakihity.. 































EASTER 
VASES 


Mount and Medallion ~ * 2° 
- -25e 


sample prepaid - - 
DO YOUR OWN 


DECORATING 


Hundreds of china decorators 
have expressed satisfaction in the 
daily use of our 56-page China 
Book—it makes money for them. 


The “WHY™ of it 
will be clearly apparent to you 
after looking the book over care- 
: fully—several hundred original 
ideas for decorators are exclusively offered in this book— 
sent on receipt of $c postage. 

We are mikers of * ROCHESTER” CHINA KILN, $35. 
Geo. W. Davis & Co., 8356 State St.. Rochester, N. Y. 





THREE SHAPES 








**Rochester’’ fa'pin or) 





PY ROGRAPHY SUPPLY CaTALOG—FREF—CUT PRICES. =) 














somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High aud 
' low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
to us. 




























QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 








detail the decoration of a single rvor es ’ 
gestions for several rooms ; h lett But it 
necessary to charge a smal! fee | letailed plans for an 
tire tloor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be sent 
mail if stamps are enclosed 
The editor begs that questions be a ncise ss 
written on one side of the j t f 
should be written on plans and 








An Old Chair 


I would consider it a great favor if you w 
vise me regarding the pr terial fe , 
covering of the seat of an : 1e mahogany ch 
just a straight-back chair. The chair is probal 


advised to use green hairclot e original was 
course, black haircloth 


very attractive, but I hay estioned whether 


tapestry or the haircloth? G. 2 


of this kind there is no reason why 1 should 1 
use it, for, as you say yourself, the matter is on 


must be taken into considerati 


General Hints for a House 


Will you kindly give me a little advice reg 
to the house we are furni 





The parlor, you will notice, is detached from 
rest of the rooms, but am uncertain as to the 
dom of this plan. 

I thought of having rough plaster stained 
all the rooms. The yellow desired is a d 
kin. My hall is small. W 





sired finish. Shall I have rugs or carpets i1 
downstairs rooms? I wish you wv ls 
niture as per the inclosed sket 


ings, ete. 
wish to fasten my pictures to t valls withe 





paper? 

What are good materials for rtiéres and ¢ 
tains, and the colors? 

I have a good many oil-pai gs in é 
frames. Will the parlor in old-rose and gold bs 
dainty for them? How t t 
library? What subjects 


The color schemes planned 1 é 


plaster in all the rooms woul 1 trifle monot 
nous. In the dining-room a 

propriate, but for the lil 
suggest grass-cloth or burlay 
for the parlor, its lighter weig 4 
appropriate for that room t! p. Y 
have no difficulty in obtaining low 
a stain, but blue is a hard 

rose is apt to be unsatisfactor I may 
found in both grass-cloth 

ally in paper. 





has a boxed appearance. 





The editor of this department v be glad to describe i 


over a hundred years old, and quite a unique d 
sign, and I wish it to be just right. I have bee 


Some of my friends have the tique chairs 1 
covered with light materials for the seats, which a1 
was the most appropriate covering. Or would it bi 
simply a matter of taste whether one used a light 

Dark green haircloth makes excellent covering 


for an old mahogany chair. Some the tapesti 
materials are also good; and i prefer somethi 


taste. So far as the color of the material is co 
cerned, the upholstery of the rest of the furniture 


and old blue, according to the inclosed diagra 


it paneled? I send a sample of 1 with the di 


cord or wire. Can it be done without iry to tl 


excellent, and meet with ppro Rous 





'vose 





Jao aman’ 
| 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS 








and are receiving more favorable comments 
. 


to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


| 
| 
: Chadians | 
| 
| 





Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Catalogue, books, etc., giving 
full information mailed free. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 





160 Boylston Street, - - « Boston. 
Cscuneis-citiininneinnaeemeedl 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


| 
nple work as well as elaborate. 


Estimates and designs furnished. 








GRILLES—" Direct from factory” 
‘oan T MIP hTt No. 225, 48x1zinches . $3.60 
thy RiDratht | Retail value . . 20 
ais / 2 > } No. 230, 48x14 inches, 
>> with Curtain Pole . $4.50 
Retail! val 


TSEDEREIEDE 
brataly 





ial eC. ° ° g.00 

ar Th TT Pa ITT N 4u1, 48x14 Inches 
= TIZAAO YLT with Curtain Pole. $9.75 
a SES {h| Retailwalue .  . 5 19.80 
a - Others from $2.50 up. Larg- 
est assortmenr, Division 


Screens and -pecial Grilles to 
order. 

The prices we quote on the 
shove grilles are astonishingly 





ble to quote them for the reason that we mancfac- 
ntities. We know these designs cannot be dupli- 

r less than double the price we ask. 
antel in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide, 





et Itisfree. Orsendr to pay postage on 


Mantel Outfits from $12 to 8200 





Wi ITE ) Ww. U, OSTENDORF 
vi ANTELS, Eic. 2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A large hall, when paneled ( e effect 
but a small hall, when paneled fr floor to ceiling 


The sample of oak which you send us is good ir 


‘THE HIGHROAD” 


published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
st f an ambitious American widow, 
ines to give her daughters the 
advantages which she herself lacked. 


is clever enough to succeed in spite of 

y and obscurity. The story of the way 

lays her role and marries her daughters 

e rich and great is said to be im- 

nensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 


a record of spicy facts, but the author 
ists that it is all fiction. 








tone, but too highly polished. It does not wea 
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well when finished in this manner, nor harmonize 
with wall-paper and furniture. The French finish, 
as it is called, is seldom used now outside"of piano 
factories. 

Rugs for the floors are advised, rather than car- 

ts. The floors can be made both attractive and 
durable by the use of a good floor polish. Rugs 
will cost more in the beginning than carpets, but 
will be more economical in the end, as we have stated 
many times in our columns 

In buying new furniture, it would be well to use 
oak for the hall, the dining-room, and the library, 
and mahogany for the parlor. With pumpkin- 
yellow walls, the stain for both woodwork and fur- 
niture should be darker than antique oak. The 
ceilings in the various rooms should be a lighter 
tone than the side walls. Angle moldings would 
be a great improvement in all the rooms, and in that 
case picture moldings would not be needed, for the 
angle moldings can be finished with grooves for 
picture hooks. A professional picture hanger 
would be able to fasten your pictures to the walls 
without injuring the plaster, and where this method 
ean be carried out we think it more desirable than 
to use the old-fashioned combination of hooks and 
wire. 

Velour, taffeta, corduroy, or raw silk would be 
desirable for portitres. It is difficult to be specific 
about curtains, so much depends upon the amount 
you wish to spend. Figured Madras in green, 
brown, or yellow would be effective in the dining- 
room. Cream-colored net of a coarse texture would 
be equally good in the library, and in the parlor a 
fine net of ivory white would be attractive. 





The oil pictures in heavy frames would be too | 


massive for your parlor. 
hall would be a better place for them. The hang- 
ing of many pictures is not advised for the library. 
This room is mainly for books, though pictures have 
their rightful place also. 


A Colonial House 


I will be glad to have suggestions. 
state that my lot is 100 feet front, house frame, 
colonial style, plain and pretty. The hall is 10 by 
30 feet, and very light, the staircase first three steps, 
a landing, and then straight up, and lighted at the 
head. Glass in the front door, and wide lights on 
each side. 


Either the library or the 


First, I will | 


On the right from the door is the parlor, | 


14 by 26 feet, lighted at each end and on the side. | 


On the left of the hall is the library, 14 by 15 feet, 
and next the dining-room, 14 by 17 feet, these last 
two rooms are also well lighted, being in fact on the 
sunny side of the house, although the parlor, too, 
will get the morning sun. The three rooms all 
connect with the hall by a wide single folding door, 
and the same between library and dining-room 
The woodwork will be cream white enamel paint, 
and the furniture all through the house is oad men 
old mahogany. It is only the hall and three rooms 
above mentioned which I am not quite sure of what 
coloring to have, but this is my idea, wishing to 
have everything in perfect but not monotonous 
harmony, and p Rd sree by simplicity, comfort, 
and a home of which every part will be in daily use. 
I wish also to be as economical as I can, consistently 
and in harmony with the furniture, which, having 
always been in the family, I wished toretain. First 


of all, I must consider the covering of it, with which | 


the carpet and paper must not clash. The sofa, 
elegantly carved, is covered with a delicate shade of 
light green and gold brocade, the old hair-cloth 
having gone long ago. The chairs are, some of 
them, covered with flower silk tapestry medallions 
on white, cream, or delicate green ground; another, 
silk green watered brocade; another is cream, with 
delicate pink design, and two other pieces are deli- 
cate pink, bordering on old rose. To bring out all 
this, it seems to me that a moquette, velvet, or 
Axminster, if the latter is not too expensive, rug in 
two or three shades of very soft green would be 
very pretty. Then for the walls, which I will not 


cs IY 
G U N NX Carey, 
*a) 


IMPROVED _ $ 


ISECTIONAL BOOK CASE! 


Get our handsome free catalogue beiore buying a bookcase, 
and see the VERY LATEST IDEAS in Sectional Bookcases for 
the lowest prices. 

The ** Gunn” excels all other kinds in its handsome appearance 
high-grade ‘ Grand Rapids’ cabinet work and finish, and practical 
features. 

Removabie anti-friction doors, no unsightly iron bands, 
with all sectional earmarks eliminated. ‘Built like a watch 
every case guaranteed to please you in every respect 

Deliverea prices on the bookcase arrangements (complete) as shown in 
this advertisement will be mailed on request. in Se 

Gunn Sectional Bookcases, Gunn Desks, and Filing Cabinets can 
be had of leading dealers, or we will ship direct to you from factory 

Our reference, *‘ The Man with the Gunn.” ; 

GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Awarded Gold Medal, World's Faw, St. Loui 
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Successful Houses, $1.50 
A BARGAIN The Book of One Hundred Houses, $3.20 net Both, $4 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., Publishers $3 33 CHICAGO 














FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR COMFORTABLE, HONELIKE HOUSES, BTY SY 

BOOK For complete, clear drawings and definite specifications, with ORIGINAL and Artistic 
Interior and Exterior Effects, enabling you t 1ild ec: nomi and well, bay my plans. 

The books give clear and correct floor and perspective sketches with full descriptions, estimated 
custs and prices forpians. 1! also make special sket.hes and plans te your satisfaction. 1 have been 
called a mind reader in this line 

New Picturesque Cottages (1904). Containing Original and beautiful Designs for Suburban Homes 
from $2,800 to $6,000. Price by mail $1.0 

Pieturesque % er Cottages, Vol. 2. Designs for Summer Homes, Camps, and Slab Cabins. Price, 
by mail $1.00 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 3 
Bungalows. Price by mail $1.00 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-!020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Designs for Stone, Shingle, and Rustic Summer Cottages and 











Gibson Pillow Top 
for Pyrography 


FREE Send your name today and 35cents r= 


to pay cost of Gibson royalties, 
shipping, etc., and we will send you free this 
beautiful Naan Plush Pillow Top stamped 
ready for burning. Choice of old gold, tan, 
crimson, dark or light green color. Size 
17x17 in., same finished complete, $2.00. Only 
one free top to any one address. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


OUR No. 9 
$250 OuTrit, 91.65 


For burning on plush, ‘ 
wood, leather, etc. In- 
cludes fine Platinum ~ 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bot- 
tle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Prac- 
tice wood, and full instructions, all contained 
in neat leatherette box. 


ADE For sale by your dealer or sent by 
& us C. O. D. for examination. Outfits 
cn and supplies at all prices shown in 
) aK our Catalug H55, Write for it today, 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 


160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World 
















Write 
for Catalog No. 
HSS, 72 pages, 24 pages 

in colors. Lllustrates 1000 
Gibson and other designs stamped on 
articles of Naan Plush, wood and leather 












of every description, at reasonable prices. 
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If you please, two important facts regarding the manufacture 
French Piano. Then write for our Special Introductory Offer. 

Fact No. 1. We are the only piano manufacturing company 
largest music dealers in America. Such an arrangement means t 
our dealers (stockholders’) piano knowledge and experience. It furn 
mation regarding the piano business that is truly marvelous, and whi 
line can obtain. It means new, original, bright, practical ideas for 
simplifying their construction, lessening the cost of manufacture and in 
one reason why the high-grade 


Krell-Hreuch 


““Unquestioned Excellence.” 


taino 





can be sold at prices which other houses ask for inferior grades. 
Fact No. 2. ‘‘The Krell-French System of Selling’’ makes it 
high-grade instrument. We sell on small monthly payments covering 
time, take your old instrument in exchange at liberal valuation 2 t ent, at 
guarantee safe delivery to your home no matter where you 


We Will Make You a Specia! Offer 


so write us at once and find out about it. You'll be pleasantly 


The Krell-French Piano is an out-of-the-ordinary instrument 
practical improvements. The tone is sweet and beautiful; the acti 
finish durable and attractive. We guarantee the Krell-French for si 
and get our illustrated catalogue and Special Introductory Offer. Writ 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 


1520-1794 K Avenue 


New Castle, Ind 


“The finest equipped piano manufactory in the 





BEST FOR 








"7 ones BOLES 


—THE NAIAD FILTER— 


expert sanitarians wherever knowr. Moderate Cost. 
write ror sooxtet G 








The Naiad Filter Co. sudbury Bids. 


omeneieiinemdaeiaiie 





ALL WALLS 
Artistic in color and fi t O1 
New in principle; absolutely germ-proof; abstracts both —_ as . 2 t red C 
and mineral impurities; a positive purifier, not a mere strainer; admits grades, plain, colored, ww F . = I 
of instant, inexpensive, and complete renovation; and is endorsed by vases and Muslin. eenc I LAF! LROI] 


booklet and sample books. ; 
RICHTER MFG. CO. ‘3 URLAPS 


206 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 

















HAVE 
FIREPLACE BRICK MANTELS geen 
SHIPPED BY US TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. ANY 
CAREFUL MASON CAN ERECT THEM. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CATALOG SENT ON APPLICATION TO PHILADELPHIA 
& BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., DEPT. 14, 165 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS 





| next spring, I think should also be in the 
me of green, either one or two shades, to 
»ut the pictures, which, while not expensive 
ry pretty and in good taste, such as water. 
two large Venetian colored photographs 
f six Pompeiian figures each, photographs 
Spanish plaques of Alhambra doors, ‘ra 
ingels, and a large photograph of the 
Praxiteles, etc., all handsomely and 

ely framed. On the colonial mantel are 
tatues brought from Italy seventy years 
unova’s two Dancing Girls and the Three 
besides pretty articles brought by me from 
tries a few years ago. I mention these 
is needed as a background. In the 
t was a pretty, dark shade of olive green, 
ndsome green portieres which I thought 

ld use Chere are also window curtains of the 


ny intention is to use only lace ones, and 
‘ 








s which are green outside and cream 
‘re is & mirror seven and one-half feet 
ught of having green also, same shade, 
library, using a Brussels carpet, and using 
tern rugs in the hall. Here I don’t know 
lo 1 the wall. As it is so wide and very 
tapestry paper in varied foliage might make 
tus combination looking across the hall 
to library, or do you think I would be 
much green? Would shades of orange 

| be better, or would it call for something 
perhaps more on golden brown? There 
he lower landing of the stairs where they 
should the cushion be coverd with? 
the dining-room. Would a pink paper 
1 relief from the green scheme? I do 

1 with mahogany. It might be difficult 
rpet rug in a serviceable color that would 
with it (the pink), or would a carpet in 
jlors and pattern be better? Or, how 
leep yellow or orange wall do with a rug 
preponderance of brown and yellow? | 

e very handsome fiddle-back and carved 
chairs which are covered in hair-cloth. 

table in the library? I have always 

one large, old-fashioned house, and have 

ly forced out by deterioration of locality 
urroundings; the old neighbors who all owned 
es and ‘had to sacrifice them as I did, 
other parts of the city. Being now alone 

e with my servants, this is quite an 

ro through. 
backs of the book-cases be lined with 
on velvet to show off the Dresden china 
Haviland, which is in rich gold on white, 
1 the sider be lined also? i? we 








= 


dvised for the dining-room instead of 
foliage paper for the hall, in which there 
| of golden brown. Orange, we fear, 

trong a color in a brightly lighted 
» green in the other two rooms, a 


id, perhaps, be a little monotonous. 

1 the dark green Wilton carpet 

with green walls, although our choice 
een for bare floor and rugs. 

ills will make an excellent background 


tures and other pieces of bric-d-brac. 











"Red Cedar Chests 


Absolutely Moth Proof 






i four RED CEDAR CHESTS makes a most appro- 
ny rt y, Weddir Christ gift. Every 
“ lua irs, etc., will appreci- 
& te it e in protecting them from injury. Makesa 
\ . ' 


e furniture edroom and is 
select red «edar; finished 


k, trimmings and castors; will lasta lifetime. 
Made in five sizes. Prices very low. 
Shipped from factory to home on approval. 

r for booklet, full information and special factory 
» for general niture Catalog. 


a oe oe 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. A. STATESVILLE, N. ©. 
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a es 
‘- The book-cases, in our opinion, would be more 
sive desirable unlined. If worn by the pressure of books 
ater- the shelves better be stained again. WE WOULD ESPECIALLY CALL ATTENTION TO THE ‘Quarter (4%) Grand’’ 
aphs, are fortunate to have so many desirable THE SMALLEST GRAND EMBODYING MODERN PRINCIPLES EVER MADE 
anhes , You ) 
~~ pieces of old furniture, and the fact that they have 
the been so long in your family makes them doubly 
and : ing 
nteresting. 74 A 
San i _ 2 
years 
‘hree A Dining-Room 
~~ Kindly let me know what color would be best for 
. rw a house facing west, etc., like the above. The rooms 
re “4 all open into each other, and the woodwork, except 
ae the staircase, is of cherry, the latter being light oak. , 
f the \jl the furniture is to be new, and is to be of a 
\ i practical, useful kind, and not expensive. I would 
st. like the dining-room in dark oak, with furniture to 
re match, if it would be possible to change the wood- 
had work. Shall I have a args. a frieze, or the | 
wee two-thirds, one-third effect? And would a built- | 
aoe in china-closet oe — _o ready-made one? | THE J USTLY ADMITTED TITLE TO BUPRSLMACE 
rear Am more particular about dining-room than any- E a - _ —— a 3 
~— thing at present, as I am going to have that done | so long held by the CuicKERING PIANO is stronger to-day than ever before, for 
. hall right away, and think T would like yellow. What | the present output of our house is finer than at any time in its more than eighty- 
ld be kind of curtains shall I have between dining-room | ae ¥ 
range and library? The mantels throughout the house | one years of existence. 
me are of black marble. Shall I have them stained or | \ a oa : : ’ i 
Ther’ painted, or leave them as they are? 5. M. C. MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
: v “ae ° a b | 7 2 5 Y Tc >: - 
— In _ se — it em a good to | CHICKERIN G cy SON S ° I ianofor te Makers 
stain the woodwork to match the turniture. A plate- | ‘ . Tr -_ = re ' 
A ay A oe . . | J din 2 8 » se | N Lr N 2% Pe 
Tt rail is often an addition, particularly with dark oak | a o9 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
ficult woodwork and furniture. Above the rail a deep | 
vould frieze could be used, and below, a plain dark tone, | 
det in either green or golden brown. If you are partial to | i ies - — ay 
how he a : 
a ras yellow, that color could be used in the frieze and in Pe 
v? | the curtains. A built-in cupboard is difficult to con- as 
arved struct after the woodwork is completed. In your FULL-SIZE 
= room it would be better to have a detached cup- “FABRIKOID® 
howe board matching the furniture. Between the dining- 
cality room and the library a portiére of green would be ROCKER 
- effective, either of corduroy, velour, or denim. For $14.45 
L did, the other rooms a color scheme like the following is Sent on Approval 
alone mted: Wheoew wren: pastor, blac and aren Let us send you this chair 
te an Suggestec ary, & 1; parior, blue and green, with this understanding: that it 
hall, vellow and brown. is full size, with selected solid 
1 with ¢ oak frame, ee stecl 
b construction, same as 2 opted 
china STEWART'S by U.S. Government: deeply | | 
white, Some Remarkable Spode PEVERGoonD) covered with Genuine “Hebet~ | | 
bid a : “ Benes 
Will you kindly inform me in regard to a set of | @ ee peta: a ae Se See meee eet | 
‘ Ao i . ¢ ed : appearance comes nearest to i 
pad of —_ china. It was found and purchased in Vene- full ag If not exactly as represent d you need not HAND-WROUGHT 
there zuela. The coat of arms is that of General Simon pay tor it, but return at our expense. The same chair in A ndirons ive th . 
; e ; ral i ! ; e final touch t 
» fear Bolivar. The motto underneath is “Sir libre o | rull a conan the attr: £ f r : fi ? 
ghted morir,” “to be free or to die.” In other words, <a © attraction Of the Open Sre. 
“Freedom or Death.’”’ Underneath the man on the | i 
ms, & left is Orinoca and underneath the woman on the | " 4% BAYLEY ANDIRONS 
nous. right is Magdalena. These are the names of the two | * Neer OT HEV PPO TP EPI VPS V EE EDY are all hand-wrought. You do not find 
carpet big rivers down there. The set contains about sixty | — them in shops. Their designs are exclu- 
hate pieces. What is the value of it? — = sively our own. The prices are lower 
chol R. C. T. | h Couch, $12.85 than you might suppose. Write for a copy 
, It is not possible for us to give you much infor- | | ,, Sent on cqgepedl ender ensctiy ibe enue quennnies os of ‘i Art Portfolio, Ww, M. on 
; “ = ¢ nae e rocker. is made of the same high-grade materials to lIronmon - > se : 
roun mation about the set of china you possess. If it is and constructed in the same manner. The price named is sited ee 
rac. Spode, it will be marked with the name “Spode.” lh mg 4 PY eee ee oo ne ee THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO 
The coat of arms and other decorations were made Write to-day for or oe catalog, describing and illustrat: : 
wD é LLG CLE ENTER ; : ing over 4,000 articles in the house-furnishing line. 
to order, and doubtless have an interesting history. STEWART BROS. 546 N. High St., Columbus, O. 110 North Street, SPRINGFIELD, O. 
General Bolivar perhaps used this set personally, 
and if that fact be true, some museum should buy it. 
No exact value could be put upon it unless more of 





its history were known 





conan James I. Wingate & Son 


is inferior to Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Decorators 


Cream in richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless 
Cream is superior as a cream for cereals, coffee, tea 
chocolate, and general household cooking. It ts the Wall Coverings, F abrics, Furniture, Rugs, and Objects of Art, Etc. 
result of fifty years’ experience with the milk 
problem. 








We decorate and furnish homes in all parts of the country. 
We solicit correspondence, and Wwe Will be pleased to make sug- 
gestions for the proper treatment of single rooms or entire houses 


THE Housk BEAUTIFUL is not only a general stimulus to 
all lovers of beauty in the home, but a valued practical manual 33 8-342 BO Y LSTON S | REET - - - BOSTON 
to very many people who are planning alterations and renova- ’ : 


tions.—Minneapolts Journal. 
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; under the most trying conditions. 
Burlington 


opalite glass linings. 


(RETURNABLE) 


MICHIGAN UN s6 page catalog” 


ull of valuable 
information with 
ENTRAL photographic 
reproductions— 
€ 


FREE Write 
for it. 











Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 


have been officially adopted—after the most rigid competitive tests—for 
dining cars of the Pullman Company and all the great railroads. This means t 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators must give the best and most economical reft 


SENT FREIGHT PREPAID ie Seng in the United States if 


money back if not fully satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


igerat n 


This is conclusive proof that the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator will give YOU 
thorough satisfaction in your home. : 
All Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are lined with the finest white e1 


not for sale by your dealer. 
" 


Returnable at our expense i 


48 East 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


We have extra s 
and build 

er for cars, steam 
ships, yachts 
hotels, etc. 


















Save Half Your Money 
: In Buying 


Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Vines and Plants 


We will sell you 12 la grape vines, best 
table varieties, three red, three white, and 
six black for $1.00, delivered to you free. 
Send for our 116-page 


ILLUSTRATED 
FRUIT BOOK. IT’S FREE. 


Contains everything you want for the 
orchard, garden, lawn or park. Fill out 
the order blank and mail direct to us. 
We make no charge for boxing. 
Send for the book to-day, 
stating where you saw this 
advertisement, and we will 
also mail you a copy of 
Green’s Monthly Fruit Magazine. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(Batabiished 25 years.) 
e@-NOW Is THE TIME TO ORDER. 











































20 ROSES 
, - $400 











—T The roses we send will 

freely this s either i 
pots or planted | y They 
are hardy everbioomers. We guar- 
antee then to reach you in good 
growing condition. We also guar- @ 
antee them to be the best dollar’s Wf] 
worth of roses you ever purchased, 
Write to-day. 


Souvenir de Pierre Notting, ang 
yellow. Souvenir de Elise Varden, py 
creamy white. Madame Jean Dupuy, 
light yellow rose. Pierre 6 ull. 
let, deep crimson. Mra. R. 
B. Cant, dee; i 
Rosamane Graver 
aux (new), sily pink 
Maurice Rouvier. pink 
shaded buff Lady Mary 
Cory, creamy yellow Luel. 
ole, yellow flushed red Gladys 
Harkness, the im; La Fran 
Aurora, bright pink Killarney, sa 
mon pink. Alllance Franco- Russia 
ber yellow. Antoine Verdier, glowing rose 
Raby Gold, yellow and ms Bouquet 
of Gold, golden yellow Hermosa, v 
body's favorite. Ivory. st 
Silene, in bloom all t! 
beautiful flesh tint 
Remember, the above 
for $1.00 anywhe 
Tustrated catalogue 
plants, etc., free u 


The Good & Reese Company 

The Largest Rose G t W 

Box Hi Springfield, Ohio 
gels. 


bloom 
er ip 




















































Bon 
Burbank, 















HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 





ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 

12mo. 

There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


$1.50 


CHICAGO 








LEANING AND RENOVAT. 
ING OLD PEWTER 


PW AQHE present craze for coilecting old pewter 
must be my excuse for offering a few sug- 
gestions on the renovating and cleaning 
of same, says a contributor in a recent igsye 
of The Connoisseur. 

’ collectors prefer their ag to retain 
lull, leaden appearance indicative of old age, 

others have a preference for polished and 

pewter. Be that as it may, the following 
rks apply much the same to either case. 

1 and neglected pewter often has its surface 
oxidized or corroded. The removal of this 
tation must be gradual and patient. To do 
rst prepare a bath of soda crystals or borax 

is the hands will bear, place the pewter in 

| scrub with a hard nail-brush and plenty of 

<e’s soap. Afterwards dry the specimen, and 

» woolen pad scour the surface well with 

metal polish and petroleum until a surface 

to appear. Wash well in soap and warm 

and bring up the final polish with whitening 
vater. 

asy substances should be avoided in the final 
ing if a lustrous finish is desired. Spirit 
es and all polishes containing fatty matter 
n and dull the surface. Above all, never 
to emery cloth or sand-paper, or, in fact, any 

treatment. Patience, perseverance, and 
f elbow grease is all that is required, unless 
pecimen is past renovating. 
icing, i. e., placing the dish in a lathe and 
ig a fraction of the old surface off by means 
ol is to be condemned. So also is the practice 
ng the edge and rim of the dish “milled” 
yved.’”’ Specimens of old pewter often have 
es round the rim, and occasionally the edge 
ed, but this in old work is part of the original 
, and as such is to be admired. 

nts or hollow places are very common in dishes; 
the specimen has got sadly out of shape. The 
l of these ‘“‘dents” and the restoration to the 
1 symmetrical form may be achieved without 
uch labor. 

wter being a more or less soft metal will not 
heavy or concentrated blows, or the specimen 

v ecome uneven in thickness will bulge, and the 

sl ultogether alter. Therefore a hammering 

s] f thick leather, over an inch board, or, better 

st good-sized piece of sheet lead folded flat to 

al 4 quarter of an inch thickness, is the best thing 

rk on. A wooden mallet, with the face pro- 
| by leather, having a perfectly flat surface, and 
ber’s round-faced mallet are generally all that 
uired, with two or three pieces of round timber 
rying thicknesses to get into the curves and 


fe marks and deep scratches it is as well not to 
pt to eradicate. These will gradually work 
with continual cleaning, and are not in them- 
1 great eve-sore. 
ve all, never have recourse to severe treat- 
for although you may remove the corrosion 
irt with little labor, it must not be forgotten 
t will require double labor to obtain a good 
e afterwards. 








FARIGRAY 
COLONIAL 


OVER- 
MANTEL 






tiful over-mantel with a pair of triple-arm candelabra, 
finish, hand-carved ornaments and plate mirror 
Made of quarter-sawed oak, light or antique, 
hogany finish. Can be set over any mantel, 
nd hung on wall where there is no mantel. 


ht2ft.10in. Shipped freight prepaid to most 

, on receipt of price, $26.00. Unusual value for the 
1 a beautiful and exclusive design. 

Send for complete description and larger picture. 


FARISH & GRAY, 3!7a Lincoin Trust Bidg., ST. LOUIS 








Vakers of many things for the home in original designs 
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i HOUSEHOLD NOTES 





A HOUSEKEEPER’S BOX 


Most housekeepers possess a box which contains 
nails, picture-hooks, and other adjuncts of a tool- 
chest. The picture-wire is unwound, and one in- 
variably encounters a tack if he puts his hand in 
the box. The picture shown above suggests a splen- 
did substitute for the old-time box. Have your 








carpenter make a box of a convenient size—say one 
by two feet and four inches deep. The lid should be 
Compartments should be P itioned 

et. 


on a. 

off for the hammer, screwdriver, and gim There 

should be a place for picture-hooks and wire; for 

nails and screws and tacks; in short, for everything 

that one needs. Remove the contents of your 
resent box and you will be able to determine how 
arge to make the compartments. 


INK SPOTS AND FURNITURE 


Six drops of niter in a teaspoonful of salt water 
will readily remove ink spots from furniture. It 
should be applied with a feather and then rubbed 
quickly with a damp cloth to remove the niter. 


FLOWER-STAND 


A suggestion is offered by a lover of flowers and 
good furniture for the window flower-stand, which 
has the virtue of being inexpensive as well as artistic. 
Get asmall-sized pine washing bench at any depart- 
ment shop, stain it a dull green, have the legs cut off 
to bring the top flush with the window sill, and have 
castors put on, so that it may be moved easily from 
window to window in pursuit of a winter sun, and 
you will have a pleasing bit of furniture on good 
craftsman lines, and a fit resting-place for your win- 
ter blooming plants. 











ATTRACTIVE WALL-PAPERS 


Some new wall-paper has every length in hanging 
capped, says the Scientific American. A tangle of 
tall green rushes forms the motif of the paper for 
perhaps seven or eight feet up, according to height 
of wall, and is capped each width of paper with life- 
size purple fleur-de-lis. A trailing greenery of rose- 
vine foliage runs up the wall and ends in branches 
of American Beauties. The silver green pointed 
foliage of chrysanthemums, with an occasional bud 
and blossom, blows out into the t nodding gor- 
geous flowers at the top of the wall. It is a pleasant 
change, giving a natural look to the design, instead 
of chopping it off with a molding and a border. 
Another paper shows a trellis covered with wistaria, 
full of luxuriant purple bloom. Dainty bedroom 
designs, bunches of red-top clover in exquisite 
natural coloring on a grayish green ground, scattered 

erites on a pale green ground, lovely in design 
and coloring, form another charming paper. 


A LINEN-CLOSET 


No household item is of greater interest to the 
housekeeper than her linen. Three things are 
essential in order to have spotless table-cloths and 
napery. First, to buy good qualities; second, to 
have all articles carefully laundered; and third, to 
have a suitable closet for the storing of the pieces 
when not in use. ; 
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The accompanying sketch shows a simple and 
satisfactory arrangement, and one that could be 
made without much expense. The length of the 
cupboard is eight feet, seven and one-half inches, 
and the height seven feet six inches. Shelves and 
drawers divide the height into almost equal halves. 
There are three divisions of shelves, and three tiers 
of drawers. The drawers are two feet six inches in 
width, and are so constructed that the fronts drop 
and form shelves, an arrangement that will be 
greatly appreciated by those who make hurried 
errands to the closet. The contents of six drawers 
are indicated in plain letters, “Towels,” “Bath- 
towels,” ‘‘Pillow-slips,” “Sheets,” “Napkins,” and 
“Counterpanes.” Three are left unmarked, to be 
used as the housewife fancies. Curtains, table- 
cloths, and centerpieces are placed in the upper 
division. The shelves are built compactly, so that 
each table-cloth may have its special niche. 





THE PASSING OF THE 
GARRET 


The Ledger Monthly deplores the passing of the 
garret — the old-fashioned country garret, full of 
dust and old things. But takes as a text a roof- 

arlor, in which the uppermost room of a city house 
les been turned to a novel use. Lighted by a great 
skylight that admits abundance of light, simply 
furnished and decorated with palms and other grow- 
ing plants, this room served as a winter garden. 


| the Index? 





How do you know what’ 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! 
Fits indeed ! 


Lamp- 
Do you want 


Free. 


M ACBETH 9 Pittsburgh. 











Norwegian Shop 


IMPORTED HARDANGER WORK AND AAKLAEDER 
Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden 
Articles from Norway 
Mrs. Nana Boedker 
801, 203 Michigan Av., Chicago 





Write for Price List and 
Descriptive Pamphlet. 














The beautiful hand-wowen 


Pequot Rugs 
Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artis- 
tic in design and inexpensive. 


Chas. H. Kimball, Norwich Town, Conn. 












































AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as - 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 
furniture. Catalogues and 
price-lifis will be fent upon 

reque/t. 
MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Se «6|On Introdure| | [ 
. ail ~» ‘a =. = = 
{|e ataeeqenh | > 
mocmeeer | Orraniques de Flandres 
The New Hand-Made Art. Pottery di . 
i 
We will send any of these pieces at ma 
the nominal prices mentioned. If you dat 
don’t like them send them back, and at 
we will promptly refund the money, aif 
i 
Th 
. + 7 7 
Ihe constant patching and repairing of : 
c 
a bad tin roof is a hopeless occupation. 
Rip it off and put on a good tin roof—but 
how much better to have put on the good 
tin roof first! de 
Jia 
is | 
col 
the 
bor 
- 
“ Taylor Old Style” roofing tin has been made in the same slow but sur ble 
way for almost seventy-four years. This has given * Taylor Old Style” tin 
longer actual test of endurance than any other tin made. The evidence in favor 
of its durable qualities in face of the fickle American weather is overwhelming, 
and will convince any thinking man. 
This beautiful ware is made in 
Belgium, by the Association 
of Flemish Craftsmen : : 
. . : F Each of the pieces offered is finished in rich shades 
“Taylor Old Style” is the only roofing tin now made in the old-fashioned, careful, hand-la a aber a pe ae a 
than other tins because it costs more to make. No other tin is made in the same way, nor of the sa ate ther known re [oom — sept ae a : 
roofing makes such durable, satisfactory roofs, ae oo 
Young home builders (and old ones, too) ought to know about this question of tin or something else Taylor Old Style possessing age ilities — to = paint. 
and some other tin. Ask for ** A Guide to Good Roofs.” ee ee ee ee , 
We should be pleased to hear from ; 
firms or individuals wishing to repre- be 
sent us in cities outside of New York. oe 
ho 
EDWIN A. DENHAM au 
N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY Sole American Representative Tt 
ESTABLISHED 1810 4130 Fifth Ave., - = New York 
Philadelphia 
Silks, Satin Damasks, 2 Tones, appro- 
priate living-room designs or decorations. _ George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
. d upon the public, as the performance of 
Hand-made English and Domestic Papers, “Candida” in New York has abundantl 
Japanese Grass-Cloths in all colors. Burlaps proved. Whoever acts his plays he himself i 
ccupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
LATEST DESIGNS and Canvases for walls. play and its characters which are afterwards 
Suggestions regardi nee Gaal the subject of discussion. To those who have 
Every lady will be interested in our other details in the f YOUR discovered Bernard Shaw, no other books can [ 
hn allan lecti home cheerfully extended. Requests f quite take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
1905 stock—the choicest selections samples receive persor atte nd Unpleasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
of 8 foreign and 10 domestic lines. ° ° tans.” § 
Most complete stock in the West, from A | mint * OMmpany Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. | 
the least expensive to the finest grades. 107 Wabash Ave., Chicago 11 Eldredge Court : : : : : CHICAGO 
he 
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a a a. 
p| | [opps AND ENDS | 
$1) THREE KINDS OF MANDARINS 


The group which appears above illustrates what 
different conceptions of the same design three | 
' makers of china can have. The well-known “ man- 


darin” decoration is used on pieces of china made | PORCELAIN ENAM ELED 
at Bristol, Worcester, and Lowestoft. The illus- | B al (sf Q Pp 

dong however, gives but a poor idea of the wide | at S 5 ats I1ece 
difference in pieces bearing almost the same design. | 


The tea-pot in this group is Worcester china, the | _Lavatories 





MANDARIN CHINA 


design clean and bold in execution, and with bril- 
liant colors. The cup and saucer in the same group 
7 is Bristol, and although the china is fine and the 
colors harmonious, there is an air of levity about 
the design, and the figures are grotesque. The 
bowl and cup in the group are Lowestoft. Both 
ieces are speckled with fine sand, the figure out- 
~~ are not clean, and the colors do not properly 
blend. Mandarin china is highly prized to-day. 








Ts low price of “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
permits every home the comfort of a modern and 

sanitary bathroom. No matter how inexpensive the 
equipment, “Standard” Ware is beautiful and luxurious, 
while its freedom from cracks and crevices brings an 
assurance of health to the entire household. 


a oa 8 . 


The fixtures shown in this illustration, “Stavedard” Modern Bathroom 
Design P36, cost approximately $84.25, not counting piping and labor. 


If you are planning to have a new bathroom equipment or a lavatory 






































les you will find our handsome book “MODERN BATHROOMS” of the 
a8. greatest assistance. It shows many simple, inexpensive interiors as well 
as luxurious ones for the laundry, kitchen and toilet room as well.as bath- 
room. It gives expert advice, suggestions for decoration, and approximate 
AN ABANDONED FARM cost of each fixture. Sent on receipt of 6 cents postage (100 pages). 
S 0 ecently said that New Ireland would , 
1 Me = ties cee ly pag England neti he CAUTION: Every piece of Standard” Ware bears our guarantee ““Green and 
country has for the most part been turned over to Gold ” label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label 
. immigrants The original pre ee have left ther and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stawdard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they 
homes and gone west in search of new fields to con- Fe Ge ee ee oe ee 
quer, and there is no more pathetic sight than the Offices and Showroom "S$ wi) ; 
abandoned farms one sees in the Eastern states. Bide. see tandard Sanitary fg. Co. 22 Holborn Viaduct. 
The picturesque ruin shown above is typical. Dept. S, PITTSBURG, PA. 
rk 
eet 
anmeiiel 
Satisfied Customers "=" 
Best 
of a 1S 1e uS omers Advertisements 
ly “A little over five years since 1 treated my two houses 
if with Creosote Stain, and can say it has proven highly 
satisfactory. HARVEY C. KEATOR, M 
le Rosendale, N. Y.’ 
is “When I had my country house painted, now five vears 
'e ago, | had the roof stained with your forest green. It 
has worn remarkably well, the fainted fart ot the house 
in having had ¢ lone yr thr mes during th nae 
it period. F.C. MEAbD, Lake W cabuc, N, Y.”’ 
i- Every one who intends to build should investigate 
’s Shingle Stai 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
- The Cheapest, most Artistic, and mo+t Durable Exterior Colorings 
5 Sol 141 Milk St., N. . 
| _ COCOPA INDIANS z — Samuel Cabot, cis. fill st; Boston sass | 
soe While the Cocopas dress in civilized manner, their | rthur Heun, Architect, Chicago Samples and fall information cent on request. Agente at all Central Pointe 
abitations are still of primitive construction. 
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Make 


add another room to the house—a delightfully 
COOL, BREEZY room—where the whole fam- 
ily can practically live during the heated 
season. 

VUDOR SHADFS and VUDOR HAMMOCKS 
make &@ summer resort of any porch. 
VUDOR are the only shades that actually let 
im the air and keep out the sum. Made of 
Linden Fibre closely woven with Seine Twine, 
Stained in restful, weatherproof colors. The : 

superior character of both workmanship and Jigs ; | 
material gives VUDOR Shades artistic Me a 
qualities that fit in with :he architectural * 
appointments of the fines. homes. They 
owe last for years—price $2.75 up. 
if Aluminum name plate on every shade. 
VUDOR $4.00 HAMMOCKS, 

the kind that “don't wear out." Write 
us for free illustrated booklet, “Sum- 
mer Comfort,” in colors, and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
39 McKey Bivd., 
Janesville, Wis. 


Your 


Home 


Summer 
Home— 
Vudor 
Shades. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 
371-373 Boyleston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











Importers of artistic fabrics for interior decoration, \\ Tapestries, Silk 
Brocades, Printed Silks and Printed Linens for curtains and Ny coverings, 
Bed Spreads, Leather Chair Seats, and Screens made to ia I 

Embroidered Curtains and Portieres especially designed and made to order 


Old Brocades and Eastern Embroideries. 


Artistic coloring and design is what we make a point 

















«Colonial Houses for Modern Homes, 1905.” 
Mr. E. Ss. Child, architect, announ ent 
new edition of ** Colonial Houses”’ for t90s rhis efulla 
complete than any of its predecessors. It s, descrit 
tions, estimates and correctly drawn perspective " t ualls 

complete and valuable to intending builder 
Price of 1905 edition by express prepaid 
Wealso have a separate volume containing 
together with a selection of the most attract 
i “Colonial Houses,’ price $5.00 by express | 


E. S. CHILD. Architect, Room 20, 60 New St., New York City 


call, Joun L.NELson &BroG. |} 


48 Jackson Boul. Chicago. = 
——— 


We dive particular study and 
x attention in executing 
— Decorative Schemes of 


relv 
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~~ . OUR SHOP contains ‘eX, | 
ALL the latest creations in Ae Gg 
ee) 

Watt Papers, Fasrics &Wares. 25 74 |. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. {- 00% 





(i. DECORATORS 
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e garden is now ready for planting. 





HOME ECONOMICS 


Continued from page $9) 


ttle of jelly is cool enough to be held in 
1, remove the cotton wool plug or stopper 
lly raise the cover of the dish on one side, just 
to insert the mouth of the bottle. Pour the 
i jelly into the dish, cover, and gently tur 
circular motion until the jelly is spread evenly 
he bottom of the dish. Replace the elastic 
t the jelly harden. 
To do this, 
necessary is to remove the cover and leave 
sh open for from twenty to thirty minutes. If 
1 in a very dusty place, expose only ten min- 
Do not go near or meddle in any way. At 
f the time, replace the cover, and the elastic 
Let the dish remain in a warm room not 
70 degrees F., and watch carefully for what- 
appens. 


he course of thirty-six to forty-eight hours or 


r, minute light-colored specks will show on the 


of the jelly. These will be seen to grow 
to become of different colors—pink, yellow, 
green, blue, possibly a deep am 
e spots will be shiny, smooth, and round; 
branched like mosses or seaweeds; others 


white rims and dark centers, showing a pile 
elvet, and, when seen through the sides of the 


ey may suggest minute pins with ball heads, 
All of these forms may not show themselves, 
most cases there will be seen the shiny, 
spots, and the hairy or velvety ones. Look 
garden through a rns glass, if pos- 
watch every change. Then change the con- 
Put the dust-garden into the refrigerator, 

to a box, ete. See how the colonies are 

by each new condition, or by any two 
mpound microscope can be used, touch the 

a needle to one of the spots and place the 
natter taken up on a clean glass slide. Put 
rop of cool boiled water, and over this a cover 
xamine carefully for shape and motion; 
it is seer In this way examine the differ- 
nies to see if the forms in all are of the same 


t-garden grow for a week or more, 
raise the cover, smelling of the contents, 
is done, if the growth is sufficiently far 
there will be sensible proof that dust- 
cause putrefaction. The next time you 
pted to leave a piece of meat exposed, re- 
r the dust-garden, and cover the meat with 
to keep out dust. 
res 4 and 5 are photographs of such dust- 
after more than two weeks’ growth. The 
lonies of molds are marked a, and those 
ure colonies of bacteria. In Fig. 5 the 
lonies marked b’ shows well how thickly 
metimes crowd together. Probably these 
ttached to some tiny fiber of wood or cloth. 
il or “nutrient gelatine” in our experiments 
f juice in it; you will ask if any other soil 
lo. The gardener knows that his pinks will 
etter in one place and his ferns in another, 
each requires, or likes, we may say, a par- 
nd of food which that soil contains. A mo- 
thought will show that all the food substances 
we like best are subject to changes, which in 
we designate as “spoiling.” Some grow 
ome sour, some odorous, some rancid. Each 
s due to processes brought about in a few 
> mere chemical changes—that is, without 
ervention of any living agent or ferment; but 
t cases where food spoils, it is the result of the 
1 or in the substance itself of the little 
which have been carried to it through ordi- 
srt 
the laboratory numerous soils or nutrient 
re used—milk, potato, beer, blood serum, 


ilk in the pantry is found to be sour. When 
ecreted by the milk gland in the cow’s body 
sweet and pure. It passed down into the 
ct in its passage outward, and here perhaps 

few of the dust-plants which had passed 
mouth of the duct from the outside. Hun- 

doubt, fell into the pail from the dusty air 
tall, the cow’s hairy coat, the milkman’s 
or hands, or hair, even from the pail itself, 
re more or less dusty. Among these hun- 


f forms are some that like’the sugar of{the 
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LEFT 


From our last 
month's cut-price 
sale on this 


Old Colony 
Hall Clock 


(8% feet tall) 


If you have ever 
thought of buying 
a hall clock, let us 
impress upon you 











the big advantage 





of our close-out 
price on this beau- 





tern. 
Remember, 


sell at a cut price, 
but to be excep- 


tionally fine high- 
priced clocks. 





Absolutely 
Solid Mahogany 


no veneer—no imita- 
tion, finest polish finish 


or dead finished. 


Let. Us Reserve 
One for You 
Right. Now 

before all are sold and 


this opportunity gone 





forever. If money is 
not convenient, we will 
set one aside for you 


on partial payment. 


CLOSE-OVT PRICE $90 


Fitted with Westminster Cathedral Chime movement, finest 
engraved brass dial with working Moon dial. Guaranteed 
satisfactory during the life of our company. Don't delay, 
you will never get such a price again. 


Linn Murray Furniture Co., Ltd. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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tiful Colonial pat- | 


please, these clocks | e 
arenes | navy in the world. 
were not made to | 








Miss Ascum—“ Do you know, I often wonder why 
a ship has to weigh its anchor every time it leaves 
port.” Mr. Dumley—Why—er—the weight is con- 
stantly changing, you know, because of the—er— 
binnacles and things that accumulate on the 
anchor.”—Philadelphia Press. 


THE TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
In Eden, once, a rib became 
A woman, so they say; 
But now its ribbons that become 
The woman of to-day. 
Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 


JUST RESENTMENT 
Young Husband—“ Bertha, did you ask the grocer 
to show you some of those seedless beans I was tell- 
ing you about this morning?” 
Young Wife—“ Yes, and if you want your slippers 
warmed before you put them on you can warm hom 
yourself, sir.4 I won’t.’,—Chicago' Tribune. 








| 
| 


milk as food. While feeding upon this, they change | 
a part of it into acid—lactic acid. When this acid 
reaches a certain amount, it coagulates the casein 
of the milk. 

The cleaner the milk, the fewer of these lactic acid- 
producing plants will be 
milk will keep sweet. Cold retards their growth. 
Milk should then be cooled as quickly as possible 
after being drawn from the cow, and should be kept 
in a cold place at all times. The bacteria may be 
killed by boiling, and if no more reach the milk, it 
will remain sweet indefinitely. 


Milk is a most favorable culture ground for bac- | 
teria, because it has some of all classes of food ele- | 


ments, being what is known as a perfect food. Its 
opaqueness hides much of the solid dirt, which not 
only seeds it with bacteria, but adds certain soluble 
matters. Too often the dirty character of the milk 


is known only by sight of the actual dirt at the bot- | 


tom of the empty glass. 


SHEAR NONSENSE 


Gladys—‘‘How do you like Henry James’s style?” 
Marie—‘‘Oh, I don’t know. I’ve never had him 
make anything for me.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 














“Yes, sir; this country should have the biggest 
I'd like to see a new warshi 
christened every day.” ‘You’re a naval man, 
presume.” “No, sir; I’m a wine agent.”—Life. 


“‘Yes,” said the amateur sportsman, “I had great 
luck on my gunning trip to-day.”’ “‘Why, you didn’t 
bag anything?” “I know, but the last time I was out 
I bagged a cow.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Boarder (warmly)—‘“‘Oh, I know every one of the 
tricks of your trade. Do you think I have lived in 
boarding-houses twenty years for nothing?” Land- 
lady (frigidly)—‘‘I shouldn’t be at all surprised.’’ 
New Yorker. 


Mrs. Oatcake (reading newspaper)—“ Gracious 
me! Mr. Murdock has been arrested. It was dis- 
covered that he had twenty wives, and all are 
living!’ Farmer Oatcake—‘‘O-oh! another case of 
Brigham-y.’’—Puck. 


Mother—‘‘Harold, darling, where is my string of 
pearls?” Harold—“ You mean the million dollar 
ones, mamma? I lent them to the poor little girl 
next door to skip rope with.””—Collier’s. 











THE CRAFT SETTLEMENT SHOPS, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 


N Association of Craft Workers making the “Briar Cliff Furniture." A 
product made by hand on simple lines, graceful in design, not so heavy 
as to be clumsy—in fact, a sane m dium in Arts and Crafts furniture. We 
hive been working for several years on the problem, ‘**How can we make a 
really worthy hand-made product and sell it at a reasonable price?” The 


growing reputation of “Briar Cliff Furniture"’ among artists, architects, and | 


home-builders all over the 


country is an indication that we are solving the 
problem 


We make furniture for every part of the house; for offices, libraries, 
club-rooms, schools, country houses, hotels. Our designs are sure to please 
you, and a comparison of prices will satisfy you in that direction. 


5 Write us, 
we cheerfully give information on decoration. 


resent, and the longer the | 





MNacey Wituche Co. 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO.. Zid. 





THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


© The MACEY SECTIONAL BOOK- 
CASE is an artistic piece of furniture. 
It affords perfect protection for books, 
leaving them easy of access. 


© MADE IN SECTIONS AND HALF 
SECTIONS so that both floor and wall 
space not otherwise available may be 
easily utilized. 
€FURNISHES THE MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT of book room while occu- 
pying the minimum amount of floor 
space. 
© MADE IN A VARIETY of woods 


and finishes with plain or decorated 
glass to suit every taste 


© INOUTWARD APPEARANCE 
will harmonize with the furnishings 
of the elaborate apartment or the 
modest home according.to grade. 


© YOU TAKE NO RISK whatever 
when you buy a genuine Macey Book- 
case. Weship‘On approval,’’ freight 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Il!ustrated Catalogue A. B. 1404 on request. 


RETAIL STORES 
343 Broadway 
178 Federal Street 
14 N. 13th Street 
- 152 Wabash Avenue 


New York 

Boston . 
| Philadelphia . 
| Chicago 








Bank President—“ We’re ruined! The cashier has 
absconded with one hundred thousand dollars.” 
Director—“ Don’t get excited. He has left a note 
offering to take us into partnership.” —Lifje. 


| 
| _ 
| 
| 


Uncle John—“So you don’t like your teacher, 
Tommy?” Tommy (savagely)—‘“No, I don’t. I 
wisht he was at the bottom of the sea!”’ Uncle John 

“Oh, come now, Tommy! That’s too much to 
say.” Tommy—“ Well, I wisht he was at the bottom 
of Jones’s millpond, then.”—Philadelphia Press. 


| “T refuse to talk to you, sir,” roared her in- 
dignant old father; “if you will come around when 
| you are sober to ask me for my daughter I may con- 
sider the matter.” “When ’m shober? Thash 
all right, old man, thash all right. Glad to do it. 
Only I never seem to want ’er when ’m shober.’’— 
Chicago Record-Herald 
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ALUTHE Al AIR R INTHE ral 


Ban 15 MINUTES 
WITH THE JACKSON 
“SVENTILATING” GRATE... 


= YM VAM MU VOM Mla dla 


7 The above 1s a - ractical oo of the venti- 
ting principle of 


The Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


showing clearly how it carries off the impure 
air, and throws a continuous current of fresh air 
into the room, warmed to the desired tempera- 
ture. It completely renews the air in a large 
room every fifteen minutes. One Jackson Ven- 
tilaung Grate does more than three ordinary 
grates—heats seven thousand cubic feet ot a'r 
comfortably. 

It utilizes ail the heat for heating, creates no 
draught and ventilates thoroughly. Burns wood, 
coal or gas. .Will last a lifetime. 





May we explain more fully ? 
Write 
E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 
47 Beekman St., New York. 








FINELY PO.:SHED 


NIARDW 


Most economical, healthful 
tatisfactory—for old or new 
Seacutetanestocums 
ate s—outwear carpets. 
Btecks in a cities. 
Prices and 


of Designs Free 
_THE INTERIOR HARDWOND CN Mire 


PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
THICK OR THIN 


tuniawsontiig Inn 








Just. Say: 
=e A Dollar Pair 


Free--To Try 


and you will get free on approval, as soon as the mails 
can bring them, a pair of the celebrated MAGIC FOOT 
DRAFTS, the great Michigan cure for 


RHEUMATISM 


of every nature—-chronic or acute, muscular, siatic, 

Lumbago, Gout, etc., no matter where located or how 

Tees wenn y; , severe. The drafts are 

4 wornon the soles of the feet 

without inconvenience, and 

cure by drawing out and 

absorbing the poisonous 

acids and pain-causing im- 

purities from the blood 

through the great foot- 

pores. Try them at home when you get them. Then if 

you are fully satisfied with the benefit received you can 

send us One Dollar. If not, keep your money. You 

Decide. You try the drafts entirely at our expense and 

risk, and you can see that we couldn't afford to make such 
a wonderful offer if they didn't cure. 

Magic Foot Drafts are producing marvelous results. 
They are curing some of the worst cases on record, after 
doctors and all other treatments had failed. 

Z. H. Palmer, Pittsburg, writes that the Drafts 
cured him after 28 years of suttering. 

They cured T. S. Curtis, Erie, Pa., at the age of 
82 years. 

Geo. ]. Nolanson, Bathurst, Canada, was cured 
after 20 vears of other expensive treatments. 

Mrs. Z. ). Smith, of San Francisco, Cal., writes: 
“Magic Foot Drafts have cured my husband of 
rheumatism, and never have 1 paid out a dollar 
that is sent so willingly as this.’ 

“I was relieved after wearing them (Magic Foot 
Drafts) 24 hours.’ Emma O'Reilly, Buford, Wyo. 


Remember-—it costs you nothing to try the Drafts- 
and a dollar is little to pay if cured. A scientific booklet 
(in colors) on Rheumatism, comes free with the Drafts, all 
prepaid. Write to-day. Doit now. 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO. 


332 Oliver Bldg. JACKSON, MICH. 











ADVERTISEMENT 


HE APRIL HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will | 

the annual country-house number—an issu 

of unequaled value. Its cor 

from the planning 

furnishing of the house to the 
factory methods of managing the ho 
the laying out and care of the grounds. The mag 
zine is intended for persons of m 1oderate 
who find interest in their |! 
with information, suggestions, « 
with the idea constantly kept in 
goes farther than money. The April 
pages devoted to general considerations of th 
country house, illustrated with photographs a1 
plans of a score of attractive homes. Mr. H. A 
Caparn, landscape architect practi 
definite article on The Making of Small Garde 
with diagrams, A House Made from a School 
house, A Man’s House in the Country, Collectors 
Interests, Old China, Some Beautiful Screens; thes¢ 
are but a few of the contributions which go to mak¢ 
the Aprit House BravTIFUL a number of unpar 
alleled helpfulness and interest 


tents range 


most satis 


1omes 
usehold hi ts 
nd that taste 
issue has nine 


gives a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annu in advance 
to any part of the United States and Canada; 
foreign countries cameaiand in the Postal Unior 
$2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of 
made by registered letter, « 
order, or postal order, pay 
Stone.” 

When a change of addré is desired, botl 
old and new addresses sh eI 

Tue House BEAvtTIFU! sent to subsc1 
until ordered discontinued renewal bla 
however, sent as a reminder that t repaid 
scription has expired. 

The trade supplied by the Americar 
pany and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on applicatio1 

Tue House Beavutirvt will not be responsib 
for manuscripts and illustration ibmitted, | 
uses all due ——. : their care. 

Entered at the Chicago P 
class matter. 

Copyright, 1905, by Herbert S 
mark registered. All rights reserved 

Hersert S. Stone, 11 Eldredge C 


postp 


1eCK, cpre 
‘Herbert 


News Cor 





NOW 


Is the time to make 
your selections for 
spring. None 
early for summer 
homes and porch fit- 
tings. We've the 
exclusive - kinds ; 


Get the 


too 


Portfolio 


J. A. CLOW & Co. 


Dept. A. 710 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


building, decorating, and 
usehold, and 


incomes 
It will be filled 





A Couple of Bargair 


E are 
into the 
when our stock 








shows a few 
many of some 


of giving the a 
tage to House F 
tiful readers, Fi 
because we ka 
you have the king 
home to whom 
kind of furni 
should and does 
peal. 

Then, if we 
the same offer in 
of the big-ct 
tion magazines, 
would bring mm. 
orders than 
would care to sell @ 
the extra 
price. 

Not Many of 

So Don’t j 

if you wanton | 


THE 
**JOSEPHINE”’ 
Music and Par- 

lor Cabinet 
» ft, high x 24 
wi Solid 


r back, plate-glass shelf 


r Partition music q 
Shott- time price, $20, 


Do you know of its 


THE 
**GIBSON GIRL’’ 
DESK 


Wave swell ends, 

center matched 

Crotch Mahogany 

lid, carved French 

le all around, roll 

os iwer, nicely ar- 

ranged pigeonholes inside. 25 
inches wide. Short-lime price, 
$12. Do you know of its equal 

under $25 ? ss 

Freight, under these cut prices, wilt 

‘MoM issippi and north of Ohio rivers, and allowed 

ynd. Order To-day. These are too hande 

for our overstock to last long at cul prices, and we 

ifter March 20. To oblain these prices, tis 

t and pinned to your order as authority fort? 


t the fucnituce you want, write us about it. You might 
\ m the factory and save a big part of the prt 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


House Beautiful 








‘The House Beautiful’? 's,2..72527¢ 


which tells you 

> «he most artistic and beautiful effects, 
money. It replies directly to your in- 

ng you what will produce the best results in 
We appreciate suggestions at any time 

d to look to our readers for newideas. Write 
easure, 














THE SOROSIS EM- 
BROIDERY FRAME 





ORKS LIKE maar. Made of bass 
wood, higt lished. Will not ime 
Full size, 27 inches. 
1 be imsts soap adjuste:! for any size piec®, 
yu rectangular. Frames are 
niy te gether by niekeled, aat 
steel elips, and can be adjusted to any of 
above positions ina few seeonds’ time. The 
most practical and durable frame on the 
market. Every lady should have one 


ORDER NOW, Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


People’s Supply Co., HARTVILLE, 0. 














American School of Household Economics 
Students’ Bulletin 


HE new Announcement of the School, just 
issued, contains some notable changes. Mrs. 
Arthur Courtenay Neville has accepted the 
position of President. As the first Chairman 

of the Home Economics Department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Neville has most 
ably inaugurated the work in the clubs. She has 
helped the School greatly as a member of the Ad- 
visory Council, and will prove an ideal executive 
head. ; , 
The School has obtained the services of Miss 
Helen Louise Johnson as Director. Miss Johnson 
jsa graduate of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is well known to many as the former 
editor of Table Talk, and lecturer on Home Econom- 
ies for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science. 
Her extended practical experience will be of great 
benefit to our students. 

Mr. Maurice LeBosquet, who has been acting as 
Director of the School, will continue as Dean and 
Treasurer. His experience as one of the trustees 
of the American School of Correspondence at 
Armour Institute of Technology has been inval- 
uable in working out the details of the correspond- 
ence instruction in Home Economics. 

Miss Jessie F. Beadle, who has been acting as 
Registrar of the School, has been appointed Secre- 
tary. 

We have two new members of the Advisory 
Council: Mrs. J. A. Kimberiy and Miss Alice Raven- 
hill. Mrs. Kimberly was Vice-President of the 
National Household Economics Association which 
was organized at the time of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago and has been the means of introducing 
domestic science into many of our public schools 
Mrs. Kimberly has given of her time and her money 
most liberally for the work. Miss Ravenhill was 
sent from the Board of Education of England and 
Wales, as special commissioner to report on domes- 
tie science and hygiene in the schools and colleges of 
America, in 1901. She was the first woman member 
of the Sanitary Institute (London), and is said to 
be the leading authority on home economics and 
hygiene in Great Britain. Through her recom- 
mendation the School already has several students 
in England and one in Holland. 

The eminent teachers who have prepared the 
lesson books will continue to give the instruction 
personally for our present students, but this will 
be impossible for a much larger number, although 
the work will continue to be under their super- 
vision. Some of the courses have been enlarged. 
and new synopses are given in the Announcement. 
We shall be pleased to send a copy of the new 
edition to our students and to friends. 

Our offices have been changed to 3325 Armour 
Avenue, where we now have sufficient room for our 
rapidly growing school. 


Chicago, March 1905 


PURE WHITE [EAD 


Is the Paint for You to Use 
Because it is the BEST and CHEAPEST 
paint you can buy. 
BEST because, properly applied, Pure White 
Lead will protect and ornament better than 


any other paint. 


CHEAPEST because it will protect and wise 


ment more square feet of surface to the gallon, 
and for a longer time, than any other paint. 
There is some paint sold for less, per gallon, 
than Pure White Lead, but its lack of covering 
power and durability makes it more costly in the 
end. There is some paint sold for more, per 
gallon, than Pure White Lead, but it would not 


be as cheap at the same price, because not as good. 


Our booklet, “What Paint and Why,” covers the 
house-painting question thoroughly, and tells what White 
lead is strictly pure. It costs you nothing, and will help 
you toget more paint-value for your money. Ask our 
nearest office for it. Architects and painters are invited to 
send in names of customers who should have this booklet. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers of White Lead in the world. 
New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati 


NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 











“Painters Since Leonardo” 


By James William Pattison, will be issued 
during the month by Messrs. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. It has been delayed by 
the difficulty of securing just the right 
illustrations. The book carries its nar- 
rative down to the present day. For 
this reason it will be especially valuable, 
as few books of the kind touch contem- 
porary painters. 

















Atre you going to build? 


iw you intend to build or even to rent, THe House Beautirut will 

enable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of Tue House 
BEAuTIFUL—because, as one said: 





“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish everyone 
would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.’’ 





& 2%. OONWELLEY & sons CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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A WHOLE YEAR F OR 10 CENTS 


THE WoMAN’S MAGAZINE, of St. Louis, is now the greatest Mag 

in the world, having One Million Five Hundred iineeaael 
1,500,000 ) subscribers, almost double the 
number of subscribers any other magazine 
or newspaper in the world has. Each issue 
is filled with splendid stories, beautiful en- 
aig a special departments of Floricul- 
ture, Fancy Work, Fashions, Household, 
Health an Beauty, Poultry, Garden, etc. 
There is a reason why THE WOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE has more than double the 
number of subscribers that any other 
publication in the world has: if a reader 
of THE WOMAN’sS MAGAZINE wishes to 
know anything about the latest styles, 
THAT month’s issue gives them; if some 
bug is destroying her plants, THAT 
month’s issue tells her what it is and how 
to get rid of it; if fruits are to be pre- 
served, THAT month's issue tells all 
about them. THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
always tells its readers what they want 
to know at the right time. From 96 to 
138 columns each issue of — pic- 
tures, interesting stories, useful informa- 
tion: Flowers, the Garden, Lace Making, 
Embroidery (with new and beautiful pat- 


, home in America to receive 

i lat it may go into your home, 

we will bmceat you THE WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE 


A Whole Year 
For Ten Cents 


and if you do not like it after you 
have received it for three months, 
we will return your 10 cents and 
stop sending it. You will have had 
t three months for nothing. This 
ws very plainly that we know you will 
pleased with THE WOMAN'S MaGa- 
Ee. You will never be willing to dis- 
In fact, we know you will be 
hted you will also get your friends 
No other magazine gives as 

times the price we ask you. 
confuse THE WOMAN'S 
NE of St. Louis with the — 

rly printed and trashy story pa 


THE WOMAN'S MAGAZIN 








terns each month that amy woman can 
make), Cooking Recipes, Fashions, Poul- Tens of thousands of our read 
try, Pets, Household Decoration, Pyro- 
graphy, Curious Facts, Health and Beauty columns; each issue supplics 
reading for the whole family. 

THE WoMAN’S MAGAZINE never permits misleading advertiseme« 
to appear in its columns and absolutely protects its re aders so that they 
are not defrauded by catch-penny schemes. No whiskey or nasty medica 
ads. are ever seen in the columns of THE WomAN’s MaGazine. It 
clean, wholesome, and bright. A single issue is worth more than th 


THE WOMAN’ “ 


During the World’s Fair, tens of thousands of our readers were taken ca 
erected for our readers at a cost of over $30,000. The readers of Tur W: 
interesting feature. It is telling them now about the great MAIL BANK, v 
belongs to our readers. 

The readers of THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE always know how to do t! 
contains plain, easily understood articles, telling more good things about Fl 
More good things about Fancy Work and Embroidery, with illustrated pat 
den, and how to make money with them, than Poultry Papers. More go« “¥ thi 


ALWAYS SEASONABLE ALWAYS CORREC T 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to secure one of the fi 
rice usually charged for a single copy of such a paper. Do not delay, but s 
cea BEAUTIFUL. NOTICE colt ah wish to take advantage of this op; 
as you wish. You could not make a nicer present to your friends than one whi 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 





printed on fine paper, cocciell 
¢ dited and beautifully illustrated, 
s better than most magazines sold 

r itto you. Our offer to refund 

three months’ trial is a guarantee 
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d our great building last year. It 
untry and the finest — 


a million 


MAG AZINE 


the great tent city, “Camp Lewis, 
ley Can expect some new and 
ous bank in the country and 


r cash at a cost of over a hal 


r of their neighbors, because it 

Papers and always seasonable. 
ngs about Poultry and the Gar- 
an Household Papers, 


ALWAYS EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


fora s whole year for 10 cents, the 
stating that you are a reader of 
i 10c each for as many subscriptions 

so pleasantly. Address 


135 MAGAZINE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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All for $1.80 


A Great Magazine Offer 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 

is glad to announce a truly remarkable 

magazine offer, whereby all citizens of 

the United States may receive a popular, 

leading, illustrated magazine for twelve 

months, and a copy of a vital and unique 
book, entitled 











The Roosevelt Doctrine 





For $1.80—the price of the magazine 
alone. This is a copyrighted book. It is 
edited by E. Garrison, is bound in cloth, 
is handsomely printed, contains 190 pages 
and sells through the book trade for $1.00. 
The METROPOLITAN pays all postage 
on the book and on the twelve magazines. 
$1.80 includes everything. This offer 
should appeal strongly to every man and 
woman in the land. 
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s No more human docu- 
hat the Book is «=: 
lished for years than 


these utterances by the 
President. Seldom has a public man so candidly revealed himself and laid bare his inner 
personality. It is a book that should be read carefully by every American, no matter 
what his party affiliations may be. Nowhere else can be found expounded the faith and \ 
tenets which our fellow countrymen have decided to regard as American, pure and simple, 
and nowhere else can be found so convincing an exposition of our duties and rights as 
American citizens. [Te book is published by R. G. Cooke, New York.| 








“These utterances must appeal to every American.” — Zhe Pittsburg Gasctte. 


“It is worthy of a place in the library of every household.’’—Leste’s Weekly. 








Here is the man who is to rule us for the next four years! 
IT IS YOUR DUTY to know what he thinks of the 
great issues of our times, such as: Anarchy Immigration 
| —Citizenship —Trusts-- Capital— Labor — Corporations— 
| The Panama Canal—Cuba—The Philippines—Lynching— 
| The Tariff The Navy The Army—Civil War Veter- 
ans—Foreign Policy Monroe Doctrine— War Consular 
Service —Forestry —Currency -Money— Banking! 


Great Writers who will contribute (in 1905) to the 


METROPOLITAN 


RUDYARD KIPLING THOMAS NELSON PAGE GEORGE ADE 
ANTHONY HOPE JOHN FOX, Jr. MRS. THURSTON 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS JACK LONDON ALICE DUER MILLER 


AND MANY OTHERS 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE GREAT APRIL NUMBER 











THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 3 W. 29th Street, New York City. 
CUT OUT I accept your April offer and send you $1.80 herewith. Please send me the magazine for the 
THIS next 12 months. and The Roosebelt Doctrine (both prepaid). 
COUPON 
AND SEND IT N. 
TO US sa 
WITH 
Street Ni 
$1.80 en 
H. B. Town State 




















